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Just Published 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


Primary, $0.35 Intermediate, $0.40 School (/” Press) 


This new three-book series has a two fold aim: first, to give 
the pupil mathematical skill; second, to give him mathematical 
power. 

To these ends attention is invited to the following: 1. The prom- 
inence given to drill intended to give skill. 2. The “ Study of 
Problems” intended to give mathematical power. 3. The plan which 
provides an easy treatment of each subject before the complete 
treatment. 4. The easy steps in gradation. 5. The emphasis given 
to business arithmetic. 6. The abundance of exercises for oral 
drill. 

lhe importance of oral drill has led the author to lay special 
emphasis on this kind of work. Pupils are to be drilled thoroughly 
on the oral development and exercises in each subject, before taking 
up the written work, The two treatments of topics, the number 
and variety of problems, the systematic reviews, and the easy steps 
in the gradation of the work will, we believe, meet with the 
approval of teachers, 
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in ‘the 
Elementary School 


By Joseph S. Taylor, Pd.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


This new book presents the science and art of composition in the 
elementary school. It analyzes composition as a mental process 
and as a form of art, in order, by such analysis, to relate the sub- 
ject to other modes of expression, and to find the data necessary 
for the formulation of principles which govern the aim and method 
of teaching the art to children. I2mo. Cloth. $1.00 


By the same author 


Art of Class Manage- 
ment and Discipline 


The value of every principle and device suggested has been dem- 
onstrated. It is the only book treating, from a practical point of 
view, all the problems of government and management that con- 
front the teacher. It shows how infinitely more than mere order 
good discipline is ; what are the elements of effective control; how 
to secure all the ends of class government ; and by what means the 
teacher may gradually secure self-government. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
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ATTRACTIVE 


‘The most attractive school-book of the century. 
book. Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of the body. 
Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. 


a long list of technical terms. 


The text which meets the requirements of the law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors consists 
largely of letters from railroad presidents and superintendents, Courtney and other college trainers 
and athletes, Arctic explorers, army officers, physicians, etc. ‘These make this instruction per- 
sonal and practical, and at the same time the most attractive part of the book. 

Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book on this subject should write us at 


once for sample pages. 


Cloth, 204 pages 


INTERESTING 
Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene for Children 


PRACTICAL 


The best illustrations ever seen in a text- 


Teaches functions of organs, not 


List Price, 45c. 
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Who is Educated? 


Prof. Charles Chandler, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has set up certain standards for testing whether 
a man is really educated or not: 

1. He must be able to listen to both sides of any great 
question. 

2. He must have a mind trained to judge the truth. 

‘ 5. z must be able to appreciate good literature when he 
nas it. 

No man who has not the third attainment is educated. 

Chicago University professors do say these things. 
People are quite accustomed to such contributions 
to their hilarity. The emphasis upon the ‘‘third 
attainment”’ is particularly pathetic. Perhaps Mr. 
Chandler will some day tell us what he means by 
good literature, and we may then be happier. 

Point One is only a half-truth inadequately ex- 
pressed. ‘‘Any great question’”’ which has only 
two sides is not a great question. Point Two really 
includes the former, and it is this second standard 
which alone of the three is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

‘A mind trained to judge the truth,’’—that is the 
best thing schools and colleges can do for the intel- 
lect. But the intellect is not everything. What 
differentiates the educated man from the uneducated 
is the greater amount of ‘‘heart’’—appreciation of 
the beautiful and lovely in the people and the 
things around him. 

PAN 


A Sunbeam. 


The ‘‘sunbeam”’ in education is what Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds has called Henry Houck. That 
is the best characterization yet, of that grand old 
schoolman, who has given fifty years of his life to 
the service of education. It certainly is as high 
compliment as can be paid to a human being, on 
this earth. 

CBPAN 


The Pay of Teachers. 


The civie conscience has long rested in peace on 
the assumption that the teacher’s great reward is 
to see the young grow up to noble men and women. 
It has been an inspiring thought and a great money 
saver. Naturally the civic conscience hates to 
part with it. The money that is filched from the 
community by condemnation and purchase of real 
estate, by building pan-architectural city halls, 
by gifts of franchises and by other ingenious trans- 
actions, must be gotten back in some way, and the 
teachers ought to set a worthy example of civic 
disinterestedness by permitting the losses to be 
paid out of their earnings. That conscience has 
received some pretty violent jolts of late, jolts that 
have been carried to every community gathered 
under the protecting folds of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, even to the Territory of Hawaii. The Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, for May 2, 
prints a long list of increases, ending with Miss 
Louisa Hapai, Waiakea-Uka, forty dollars, followed 
by the significant note, (To be continued). Let us 
hope it will be. Frank Teixeira, at Keehia, has 
been raised from twenty-five dollars to forty dollars. 
Mark that, too, ‘“‘to be continued.” But while we 
are’gettingYaround to the antipodes, let us keep our 








eyes on the hicpodes. Consciences that have slept 
long are apt to go to sleep again without having 
applied their waking moments to anything practi- 
tical. We need a few more people of the grip and 
tenacity of Margaret Haley and Grace Strachan. 

Add to the list of honor, Louisville, Ky. The pay 
of the ward teachers has been increased ten per 
cent., and that of the district principals, $450 a 
year. The emoluments for high school positions 
have all received substantial additions. Principal 
Bartholemew, well-known to N. E. A. members, has 
been awarded $3,700 in place of the $3,000 paid 
heretofore, and Superintendent Mark will now have 
$5,000 a year. 

In his splendid fight for the teachers of New York 
City, Senator White has revealed qualities that fit 
him peculiarly to take up the cudgels for the teach- 
ers of his own home town. The epithets he hurled 
at the New York City Board of Education apply 
with even greater force to Syracuse conditions. 
To be sure, Syracuse has no ‘‘equal pay” problem 
on hand so far as elementary schools are concerned. 
Salaries range from six dollars to twelve dollars and 
fifty cents a week for teachers in the elementary 
schools. Here may be the clue. The women in 
the high schools can earn from ten dollars and sixty 
cents to twenty-three dollars a week. The men are 
limited to principalships and high school positions, 
with a range from twenty dollars to forty dollars a 
week, excepting only the high school principal and 
the city superintendent. Eliminating the high 
schools the story reads like this: Men, twenty dol- 
lars to forty dollars, versus women six dollars to 
twelve dollars and fifty cents a week as teachers, 
and fifteen dollars to twenty-three dollars as princi- 
pals. Here is Senator White’s great opportunity. 
Strange that he never discovered this before, and 
went to Albany to break lances for teachers a few 
hundred miles away. However, it is never too late 
to mend. He is in excellent trim now to render 
great service to his home city. Charity does not 
always begin at home, but it ought to be applied 
there some time. And now is the time. 


W. H. Cheever told some pretty plain truths to 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ Association recently. 
“Teachers,” he said, ‘‘are inclined too much _ to 
moisten a finger and hold it up in the air to find 
which way the wind is blowing. They are not good 
fighters.” He urged teachers to cultivate “‘natu- 
ralness,” and to take some interest in life beyond 
their profession, without losing pride in their pro- 
fession. ‘We havea sort of impression,” he added, 
‘“‘that teachers are different from every one else. 
Their first right and duty is to be men and women 
like everybody else. The teaching profession stands 
in need of humanizing surroundings.” Mr. Cheever 
is right, but he fixes the blame for present un- 
healthy conditions upon the wrong people. The 
various ‘“‘bosses” of the teachers—big bosses, 
medium-sized bosses, and little bosses—have 
squeezed all naturalness out of them. The first 
condition of naturalness is a modicum of indepen- 
dence. And woe unto the teacher who exhibits 


independence! 
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Long live Dartmouth! It is one of the few col- 
leges that have preserved the college spirit, nour- 
ished by personal contact between teacher and 
student. How much of this has been due to the 
forceful personality and inspiration of President 
Tucker we shall never be able to calculate. We do 
know, however, that in the fourteen years of his 
administration there has been, in spite of the won- 
derful increase in numbers, no diminution of the 
old-time “‘spirit.”” In fact, there has been an 
increase of it so all-pervading that everyone, down 
to the most verdant Freshman, is at once inspired 
thereby. All elements in the institution work 
together in harmony. Let us hope that a presi- 
dent will be found who will keep alive the glory of 
Dartmouth. 





Rochester, N. Y., is doing great things in educa- 
tion. Not so many years ago the reputation of the 
city school system was quite an unsavory one. 
To-day it stands near the top of the list. Some of 
the people who under the old conditions were bound 
hand and foot have, under the new dispensation, 
accomplished wonderful results. The social ex- 
tension work in Colonel Moulthrop’s school is a joy 
to the heart. It would take a whole page merely 
to enumerate all the good that has been inaugu- 
rated. The best of all is the beautiful spirit of help- 
fulness that pervades everything. The teachers 
are united together s they never were before, in 
co-operative effort. One very recent evidence of 
this is furnished by the news that the local teach- 
ers’ association has concluded an arrangement with 
the Hahnemann Hospital, whereby any member 
can be cared for in sickness, at the expense of the 
association. The plan is to be tried for a year. 
Another new departure is the organization of study 
clubs among the teachers. Prin. George H. Wal- 
den is the president of the association. 

The retirement of Dr. John Mickleborough from 
the principalship of the Boys’ High School at Brook- 
lyn has been made the occasion of a fitting testi- 
monial banquet. Superintendent Maxwell, speak- 
ing appreciatively of Dr. Mickleborough’s career, 
said that the name of his school had become “a 
synonym for scholarship,”’ and added, “‘Dr. Mickle- 
borough has always stood firm for a high ethical 
standard in his school. I have never known him 
to say a mean or unkind word about any man or 
any woman. I have never: known him to retail 
scandal or circulate calumny. He has invariably 
maintained the very highest standard of morals 
and manners.” 

This is high praise indeed, and in this case is 
abundantly deserved. Dr. Mickleborough’s spirit 
has had a powerful moulding influence over his 
pupils. Seriousness of purpose, stern application 
to duty, and nobility of character were something 
more than things to talk about in his school. They 
were kept to the fore as the great results to be 
labored for. He has served his city well, and the 
grateful appreciation of the citizens should keep 
his memory bright. 





The digestive apparatus of a Toronto school 
trustee is just as likely to get out of order as is that 
of an ordinary human being. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that Messrs. Rawlinson and Shaw should 
stigmatize the visits of superintendents and super- 
visors to their schools as “‘jaunting trip expense 
business.” Every modern industrial concern con- 
siders it an advantage to send experts on investi- 
gating tours, and should the schools alone depend 
on home brew, with all due respect to the wisdom 
possessed by Toronto school trustees? It does 
seem as if it would pay them to have its supervis- 
ing officers go traveling occasionally in search of 
new ideas adapted to local needs. Yes, and to read 
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one of them his own copy. The world does move, 


The Legislature of Nevada has divided the State 
into five school districts, with a district superin- 
tendent of schools in each, and a State superinten- 
dent at the head of the system. The wording of 
the law is such, according to the attorney-general, 
that women are barred from these superintenden- 
cies. There will have to be a revision of the statute, 


Commencement Clothes. 


Pres. James M. Green, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, has decided against the wearing of 
caps and gowns at commencement. The position 
he has taken has been commended by several 
papers thruout the State which are evidently not 
informed regarding the economies of cap and gown, 
They seem to think that an unnecessary expense 
is incurred by the use of caps and gowns. Do they 
really believe that commencement costs the student 
more when a uniform—and as it happens a very 
becoming—costume is worn by all, than when each 
strives to look his or her best by paying the most 
possible to tailor or dressmaker? There is no need 
to mention the unkindly rivalry engendered in the 
effort to outshine a fellow-student in this mere 
sign of material prosperity. Caps and gowns are 
democratic. Their use by high schools and normal 
schools at commencement should be encouraged in 
every way possible. It will save the young many 
tears and heartburnings. 


Rhodes Scholars. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin, agent of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Trust, has sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of selection of Rhodes Scholars in each State, 
a circular letter in regard to the selection of scholars 
to be sent to Oxford University, which U.S. Com- 
missioner Brown commends very highly for the 
importance of the information contained therein 





for young men aspiring to the scholarships. The F 


following extract is particularly noteworthy: 


Candidates who have passed the examinations in previous * 
years, and who hold the certificate of exemption from Re- 


sponsions are still eligible. ; 

There are some considerations, the result of experience in 
working the scheme, which the Trustees feel should be 
pointed out to committees of selection in connection with 
the present choice of scholars. 

1. It is very undesirable to send to Oxford scholars who 
are embarrassed by debts contracted before the scholarship 
has been gained. Where an elected scholar is so hamp« red 
it is recommended that steps be taken locally to relieve him 
before he proceeds to Oxford. 

2. It should be strongly impressed upon elected scholars 
that the sum provided for their maintenance, altho much 
larger than any ordinary University ye ames is only 
sufficient to meet necessary expenses, and should from the 
first be managed with care. It leaves no room for extensive 
travel, or for extravagance in any form. Where a scholar 
expects to get more from his residence in Europe than can be 
gained by ordinary expenditure at Oxford and a simple life 
during the holidays, he should look to private sources for 
the necessary supplement to his allowance. The Trustees 
cannot consider applications for additional aid. 

3. The expenses of a scholar in his first term are some- 
what heavy, and he should therefore have at least $100, or 
$150 when he arrives in Oxford. Subsequent economy can 
easily make this good, if necessary, and a scholar should be 
able to complete his course without further assistance. 
Scholars should be especially warned against contracting 
debts at Oxford, for which there are many facilities. 

I beg that you will, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, bring these considerations to the notice of your 
Committee, and of your elected scholar, in such ways as you 
deem most advisable. : 

It is important that scholars should, immediately on their 
election, be furnished with a copy of the instructions pre 
pared for their guidance, and included in the memorandum 
concerning the election of scholars already in your hands. 

Only by the selection of men of ability, industry, and 
high character can the best results be attained for the scholar- 
ship scheme. Only men of this type can, at Oxford, reflect 
the highest credit on the communities which they represent. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers 





Boston’s High School of Practical 
Arts for Girls. 


The School Committee of the city of Boston has 
approved the recommendation of the Board of 
Superintendents to establish a Girls’ High School 
of Practical Arts. This school will be opened in 
September, 1907. Its course of study will be four 
years in length, and the conditions of admission 
and graduation will be equivalent to those required 
in the regular high schools of the city. The purpose 
of the school is to give a greater opportunity for 
development of that type of pupil whose talents lie 
more in lines of doing and expressing than in lines 
of acquisition. 

The academic work will include English, history, 
art, modern languages, mathematics, and science 
—differing from the present work in these subjects 
in the regular high schools in that both in the meth- 
ods of presentation and in the applications of the 
subjects emphasis will be given to expression rather 
than to acquisition; for example, the work in Eng- 
lish will include more composition and less of the 
historical and literary elements than are usually given. 

On the industrial side the school will aim to pro- 
vide for two classes of girls: First, those who do 
not aim to become self-supporting, but who desire 
the best possible training for home-making. For 
these pupils considerable emphasis will be given to 
all phases of domestic science and arts. Second, 
for those who must become—at least for a time— 
self-supporting. To these pupils the school will 
aim to give such a foundation in taste, and such 
skill to give concrete expression to that taste, that 
they may more readily enter upon the higher forms 
of dressmaking, millinery, and other activities cen- 
tering around fabrics. It is hoped that exceptional 
pupils may eventually become designers in these 
fields. Certain courses will give such an acquain- 
tance with fabrics, their manufacture and varying 
standards thereof as to make efficient saleswomen 
of students pursuing them. 

Other phases of industrial work are under con- 
sideration, and new departments will be added and 
developed with the growth of the school. 


Prescribed Tasks in F-ducation. 


[Columbus (O0.) State Journal.] 

In a recent article in The Independent, by Profes- 
sor Nettleton of Yale, he quotes an old high school 
teacher as follows: 

The chief problem of the teacher of English in 
the preparatory school is how to fit his pupils to 
pass the college entrance examinations without 
permanently destroying their love for literature. 

There is much food for thought in that remark; 
and, while one is thinking about it, he might as well 
consider what advantage there is in rivalry work or 
attempts to reach certain ends, in pursuit of a pre- 
scribed purpose, and not out of pure love and en- 
thusiasm for the work in hand. There is a great 
deal of bad education in trying to reach certain 
points in certain periods, for one is then apt to lose 
that inspiration and impulse which are parts of 
the heroic spirit. Study is labor, not rush; it is 
self-denial, not gain; it is communion, not hurrah. 

There is somewhat in that opinion of an old high 
school teacher, quoted approvingly by a Yale pro- 
fessor, that should excite a good deal of thinking 
on the part of people in charge of our educational 
methods. There is a question, and it will not down 





—whether our set tasks, for promotion, for entrance 
to college, for teaching, are not injurious to educa- 
tion, if wholly relied upon. Back of the deed is 
the doer, and what is he, is a big question. 


As Things Are—FE.ducation. 
[Wichita (Kan.) Eagle.] 


Industry doesn’t always have a Midas-touch, for he 
had worked hard all his life and he had always been 
poor. His wife’s sewing, his team and himself had 
made a living, and kept the daughter, Bess, in school. 
Together they had scraped and pinched and saved 
to have her properly dressed and shod and supplied 
with books, and now at last she was to be graduated. 
And, as the custom has evolved, but one of the 
graduates was to speak, and Bess had been honored 
in that selection. She was to be valedictorian. 

He was dressed an hour beforehand, pacing up 
and down the front walk with great nervousness 
and some impatience at an unusually high and 
painful collar. And when his wife and Bess were 
ready and joined him he set out at a rapid gait for 
the opera house which made them breathless in 
following him. 

He chafed a little when his wife timidly, but de- 
terminedly forced him to select a seat well to the 
rear of the crowded hall. He was put out with her, 
too, when a few minutes later, Bess and the eleven 
other graduates marching on the stage, she placed 
a trembling hand on his arm. 

And yet the feeling passed, for when the program 
was about to be completed, and Bess’s turn came 
and she arose and faced the audience, he put his 
great strong hand on his wife’s little one to re- 
assure her. 

He needed no reassurance himself. He didn’t 
hear what Bess was saying. It was a vague thing 
about the Greeks and the Golden Fleece. The 
thing that was singing in his mind was the fact that 
there sat the banker’s daughter and the merchant’s 
son and the rest of them, silent as tombstones, and 
his daughter Bess was doing the talking for the lot. 

She was the last on the program, and when she 
had finished the rush for the stage to congratulate 
the graduates began. He forgot his wife, and 
shouldered thru the crowd. In his exaltation he 
had an indistinct notion that if any one, any bank- 
er in particular, tried to stop him, there would be 
a scene that men would long remember in that town. 

When he reached the stage and Bess, the crowd 
parted, and with her cheeks aglow she quickly 
grasped him by the arm and kissed him on the cheek. 

And then before them all the banker’s wife stepped 
up to him, and putting a white and jeweled hand 
on his great arm, told him that they were all just 
as proud of Bess as he was. He went dizzy from 
something about his eyes, and a cramp in his throat, 
and fell back, slipped down the back stairs, and 
went home. 

Bess and her mother found him there, with his 
collar off, in his shirt sleeves, his feet on the chair, 
his pipe alight, joyously blowing great clouds of 
smoke at the ceiling. 

He affected a philosophic air. “Education,” he 
said, ‘“‘might be all right.” He guessed it was. 





But there were lots of educated fools. He didn’t 
have any education. His old father had been hard 
as flint and unprogressive. ; 

“T never graduated, Bess,” he said. ‘‘My father 


denied me that. But I never knew until to-night 
what my old man missed.” 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


A rain of sulphur occurred at San Remo, Italy, 
on May 13. 


The Russian Social Democratic Congress met in 
London on May 13. Nearly four hundred delegates 
were present at the opening session. 


A transcontinental endurance test is soon to 
begin at Portland, Ore., of an American-bred 
mare and a desert-bred Arabian stallion. The 
test will be made under the auspices of the War 
Department. 


Wintry weather thruout New York State during 
the first fortnight of May, damaged the fruit crop 
and other crops. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has given $200,000 to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for the enlarge- 
ment of their Naval Branch Building in Brooklyn. 
ne _—— and another bowling-alley are to be 
a : 


For the first time since the beginning of the street- 
railway strike on May 4, the United Railroads ran 
passenger cars in San Francisco, on May 11. 


General Botha, the Premier of the Transvaal, 
sailed from Southampton for South Africa on May 
11. Great crowds assembled to bid him farewell. 


_ Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany, have arranged an early meeting 
in the waters of the Baltic Sea. 


The submarine boat Octopus was taken out into 
Narragansett Bay on May 13, and put thru battery 
tests by the Naval Trial Board. The tests were to 
determine how long she could run under batteries 
alone. She made arun lasting three hours, forty- 
three minutes, and thirty seconds. The sea was 
rough, and the wind high. 


The German Fleet Society has been holding its 
national convention in Cologne. On May 13 a 
dispatch was sent to Emperor William saying that 
the aims of the Society were to create a strong 
navy for the fatherland. 


Mr. John Morley, the Secretary for India, made 
a speech in the House of Commons on May 13, in 
which he admitted the state of serious unrest among 
the natives of India. He justified the arrest and 
deportation of agitators. 


The first of twelve torpedo boats ordered by the 
German Government from the Schichan firm at 
Elbing, has been placed in Commission. She is of 
E new type, larger and faster than the older torpedo 

oats. 


Some years ago the city of Dresden offered a 
prize of $2,500 for the best apparatus to guard 
against street-car accidents. The prize has finally 
been won by a merchant whose apparatus has suc- 
ceeded in catching up dogs and beer bottles placed 
in front of a car, without injury. 


Japan will be among the competitors for the Nobel 
prize for literature next year, The Empress of 
Japan is believed to stand a good chance of the 
award. She possesses pronounced poetic talent. 


The Susan B. Anthony Memorial fund of $60,000 
to promote the cause of equal suffrage, has been 
completed. 

The rebellion among the Hindoos in India is said 


to be spreading into Madras province. Troops have 
been patroling the streets of Madras City. In Delhi, 


a mob of Hindoos and Mahometans knocked the 
crown off the statue of Queen Victoria. 


A Terrorist plot to kill the Czar was recently dis- 
covered. It included about eighty conspirators, 
some of them officials and civilians whose loyalty 
had never been suspected. It is said that the plan 
was for them to approach the palace at Tsarkoe- 
Selo in distinct groups, and then make a sudden and 
daring attack upon it. 

The first group of thirty-four aroused suspicion 
in some way, and were all arrested. Papers found 
upon them led to the arrest in St. Petersburg of 
other members of the band. 


Professor Howard, Chief Entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, is in 
the Crimea, visiting the famous Russian entomolo- 
gist, M. Mckhyrhelsky. 

Professor Howard is studying the parasites which 
prey on the wild silkworm, which threatens great 
damage to American horticulture. He has applied 
to the American Embassy for permission to export 
various breeds of parasites from Russia. 


The greater part of our supply of camphor comes 
from Japan. The United States Government has 
recently started a camphor farm in Texas. It is 
said to be thriving, and promises soon to yield as 
much camphor as the Government needs. 

Camphor is an important ingredient in the manu- 
facture of modern explosives. 


The drought in Yucatan has caused great injury 
to the heniquin, or hemp crop. Many of the large 
hemp plantations have been swept by fire since 
the drought set in. The exports of hemp fell off 
twenty thousand bales in April, as compared with 
April, 1906. The people of Yucatan are in great 
distress. 


The Chinese Government has decided to raise 
twenty new battalions of troops by conscription. 
These troops will form a special army corps for the 
defense of Manchuria. 


According to a circular issued by the United 
States Forest Service, this country consumes every 
year between three and four times more wood than 
all of its forests grow in the year. If this continues, 
a timber famine will result. 


The workmen of St. Petersburg celebrated May 
14, the Russian May Day, with a one-day’s strike. 
Most of the factories closed entirely. 


Dr. Louis Klopsch, the editor of The Christian 
Herald, was decorated with the Japanese Order of 
the Rising Sun on May 15. The Order was pre- 
sented by Baron Ozana, the personal envoy of the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan. It was given in 
recognition of the paper’s efforts toward famine 
relief in Japan. Thru these efforts over $250,000 
was sent to Japanese famine sufferers last year. 
The paper is also aiding 800 orphans of the famine 
sufferers. 


On May 10 the Emperor of Russia signed a famine 
appropriation of $3,000,000. A large amount of 
this sum is needed for medical assistance in scurvy- 
stricken provinces. The promise for the next crop 
is good. 

The Sopa diamond mine in the State of Mines 
Geraes, Brazil, has been sold to a syndicate of New 
York, Boston, and Pittsburg capitalists. The price 
is said to be about $1,500,000. 


a hres 


si ea ais 
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Mr. Takaki, chief editor of the Law Journal of 
Tokio, Japan, with his fellow-associate, Mr. Ogino, 
is touring the world studying the jury system of 
trial by law and juvenile courts. He spent three 
days in New York. 


A severe earthquake shock was felt at Irkutsk, 
Siberia, on May 10. 


Mr. Sydney Olivier, the new Governor of Jamaica, 
arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, on May 16. He was 
received by many officials, and a guard of honor 
from the West Indian Regiment. Mr. Olivier suc- 
ceeds Governor Swettenham, resigned. 


The submarine boat Octopus continued its tests 
before the Naval Board on May 10. She broke the 
record for diving, sinking twenty feet from full 
speed in less than four minutes. 

On May 15 the Octopus and the Lake went under 
water. They remained submerged twenty hours. 
The crews appeared on deck none the worse for 
their long sojourn. They complained, however, of 
being very sleepy. 

The distinguished English chemist, Sir William 
Ramsay, of Cambridge University, England, is said 
io have accomplished what no other chemist has 
ever been able to do. He has produced copper by 
combining the elements sodium, lithium, and 
potassium. 

A combination of these elements, when treated 
with radium vapor, gives as a product copper sul- 
phate, which is readily “‘broken down”’ into copper. 
Such is the substance of his experiments. 

With the greatest eagerness scientists all over the 
world are awaiting the explanation of the experi- 
ments which Sir William has been carrying on in 
his laboratory at Cambridge. 


The Eastern Yacht Club has accepted the King of 
Spain’s invitation to sail an international match 
with Sonder class boats. The invitation was ex- 
tended thru the Royal Yacht Club of San Sebastian. 
The three boats which will form the American 
team in the German-American match at Kiel, be- 
ginning August 15, will be shipped to San Sebastian. 
There they will sail against three Spanish boats in 
September. 


King Alfonso of Spain has invited Emperor 
Franeis Joseph of Austria, King Edward of Eng- 
land, and King Carlos of Portugal, to be honorary 
sponsors at the baptism of his son, the Prince of 
the Asturias. 


Japanese Squadron Arrives in New York. 


On May 15, New York gave noisy and hearty 
greeting to General Kuroki, the victorious veteran 
of the battles of the Yalu in the war with Russia. 
Heartily welcomed, too, were his staff and the naval 
representatives who came on the Japanese warships 
which represented their country at the Jamestown 
Exposition. The squadron sailed up the harbor 
and up the Hudson to about Eightieth Street amid 
the booming of guns from Fort Wadsworth, and 
countless whistles from harbor and river craft. 
General Kuroki came by train. About 300 Jap- 
anese welcomed him at Jersey City. The crowd 
shouted ‘‘Banzai! Banzai! enthusiastically. 





Athletics in the Orient. 


The introduction of American athletics in China 
and Japan, brought about by the mission work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, has aroused 
great activity among the Orientals. Minoru Fujii, 
a student at Tokio University, has broken the record 
for running and vaulting. 

In the field games of the University, he lately 
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made a pole vault of twelve feet nine and a half 
inches. He ran one hundred yards in ten and a 
quarter seconds, by electric timing. 

Fujii is only twenty-one years of age and has not 
reached his full development. 





Famous Indian Chiefs. 

Red Cloud still lives at Pine Ridge Agency, em- 
bittered, enfeebled, and nearly ninety, but his 
honored rival and successor was long ago murdered 
by hired assassins, because of the jealousy of Black 
Crow, sub-chief of the Brulés, who hated and hoped 
to succeed him. Red Cloud and Spotted Tail were 
the most famous chieftains and statesmen of their 
respective bands, but there were later warriors 
whose deeds eclipsed those of ‘‘ Red” himself. 

Foremost of these was the daring Ogalala, chief 
Crazy Horse (Tashunka Witko; in the Sioux). He 
was magnificent the fatal day of the Little Big Horn 

(June 25, 1876), when the allied hordes of the Sioux 
and Cheyennes surrounded Custer and his five com- 
panies massacred every man, and came near over- 
whelming later, the remaining seven companieS 
corralled upon the bluffs four miles away. 
—GENERAL CHARLES KING inYouth’s Companion. 

Big Pier Strike Still On. 

The strike of the longshoremen at the piers of 
the transatlantic lines, New York, continues to 
embarrass the companies. 

Some vessels have been waiting in dock for sev- 
eral days for lack of men to unload them. 





China Angry at Japan. 

For three years Japan has been promising to re- 
turn to China the property seized thru the necessi- 
ties of war. This promise is still unfulfilled. China 
is expressing much indignation at this breach of 
faith. Russia holds much appropriated property 
in Manchuria, which has been leased to Japanese 
traders without any compensation to China. 





Grain Workers Join Longshore Strike. 

About 400 grain elevator employes joined the 
striking longshoremen of New York on May 14. 
The steamship companies are having great diffi- 
culty in handling freight with green men. The 
freight is constantly accumulating on the piers. 
Agents of the Civic Federation have been sounding 
the companies as to compromise, but found them 
as disinclined to this as are the strikers. A repre- 
sentative of the North German Lloyd Company 
said that his company would not hold any confer- 
ences with a view to compromise. 

It would not advance wages and it would continue 
to take on new men. The American and Red Star 
lines received about 300 strike-breakers on May 14, 
They were quartered on the docks. 





The Biggest Liner Now in New York. 

The Adriatic, the biggest transatlantic liner 
afloat, reached New York on May 16. Her maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic was a very successful 
one. She is one of the most luxuriously appointed 
liners afloat. She consumed just seven days, one 
hour, and forty-five minutes in crossing from Queens- 
town to New York. She covered the distance of 
2,896 miles at an average speed of 17.02 knots an 


hour. 





Bees as Insect Destroyers. 

Professor Hunter, of the entomological depart- 
ment of the State University of Kansas, has distri- 
buted, with good results, 2,000 boxes containing 
parasite bees, to kill the green bugs that have been 
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destroying the wheat. He wants a larger fund to 
continue thejwork. 

The green bug first appeared in this country in 
1888. It has done much damage to wheat and 


other small grains in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 





Cripple Creek Tunnel. 


The*beginning of work on the long-planned Crip- 
ple Creek drainage tunnel was celebrated at Cripple 
Creek, Col., on May 11. The most prominent min- 
ing and business men in the leading towns of the 
State took part in the festivities. 

The tunnel will drain and permit the opening 
up of territory which is believed to contain $200,- 
000,000 worth of gold ore. 





Villa Palmieri Bought by American. 


James R. Ellsworth, of New York, has bought 
the famous Villa Palmieri at Fiesole, Italy. 

In this Villa the scene of Boccaccio’s ‘“Decameron”’ 
was laid. It was once occupied by Queen Victoria. 





New Spanish Parliament. 


King Alfonso opened the new Spanish Parliament 
on May 138. He was accompanied by the Queen 
Mother, Marie Christina. 

The King read the speech from the throne. In it 
he promised reforms in the State administration. 





American Cadets in Berlin. 


The Colonial Army and Naval Exhibition was 
opened in Berlin on May 15. A company of Ameri- 
can cadets from Indianapolis gave a special drill. 
The Crown Prince was greatly pleased with their 
appearance and soldierly qualities. 





Whale under Boat. 


Twenty-five persons on the sailing yacht Maude 
E. narrowly escaped death on May 14. The boat 
hit a one hundred-foot whale, eighteen miles off 
shore in the neighborhood of Atlantic City. 

The whale suddenly dived and came up under 
the boat. A lash of its giant tail broke the center 
board, dismantled the rigging, and left the boat 
leaking badly. 


The Costa Rican Debt. 


Costa Rica must settle her $11,000,000 debt with 
England in two weeks. This is the ultimatum 
which Minister Carden has announced, after a for- 
mal visit to the officials of the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment. He said that unless payment was forth- 
coming in that time, he would have a warship en- 
force the demand. 

The debt carries interest at the rate of eight per 
cent. for fourteen years, making the total indebted- 
ness $21,200,000. 





Flood in the Mohawk Valley. 


A destructive flood occurred in the valley of the 
Mohawk River on May 12. It was due to the break- 
ing of a dam at the outlet of Mud Pond, in the town 
of Dixville, N. H. Many cattle were drowned. 

At Colebrook village the Mohawk Valley Lumber 
Company’s boom went out, releasing 150,000 logs 
and one hundred and fifty cords of slab wood. 

Telephone wires and poles went down all along 
the line of the river. 





British Railway Employes Demand Redress. 


The railway employes of Great Britain are de- 
manding redress for various grievances. Twenty 
thousand men assembled in Hyde Park, London; 
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on May 12. There were also great gatherings in 
Glasgow, Newcastle, and Huddersfield. 

The men threaten a great strike in August unless 
the companies make acceptable concessions. 





Wanted—Physicians for Navy. 

The Medical Corps of the Navy is not able to get 
enough naval surgeons to meet the needs of the ser- 
vice. Admiral Rixey, Surgeon-General of the Navy, 
has sent circulars to many of the best medical col- 
leges soliciting applications from the graduates for 
apointment as naval surgeons. 

To make the offer more tempting, the surgeon- 
general has undertaken to give temporary appoint- 
ments as “‘acting assistant surgeons,”’ to the young 
men who pass a satisfactory examination and come 
to Washington for instruction. They will receive 
six months’ special training at the naval medical 
school and hospital recently established here or at 
the Mare Island naval hospital in the case of appli- 
cants from the Pacific Coast. At the end of that 
course the graduates will receive appointments as 
assistant surgeons, with an annual salary of $1,760 
supplemented by allowances of $4382 and mileage 
and other inducements. 


Mr. Perret Ascends Stromboli. 

Frank Alvord Perret, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Assis- 
tant Director of the Royal Observatory of Mount 
Vesuvius, is now at Stromboli in the Lipari Islands. 
The natives regard him as a lunatic, because he 
climbed up Stromboli to study the condition of 
the voleano. They believe that his visit will bring 
good luck and cause the eruption to stop. 

Mr. Perret believes that the crisis has passed. 

Admirers of the heroism of Professor Matteucci, 
Director of the Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, 
his assistant, Mr. Perret, and the other men who 
remained bravely at their posts on the volcano 
during the eruption of 1906, have had medals struck 
commemorating the event. These were distributed 
on May 12. 





The Day at Jamestown. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the first English settlers in America was cele- 
brated on May 13, on Jamestown Island, forty 
miles from the mouth of the James River. 

The Society for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities had charge of the exercises. The open- 
ing address was delivered by Governor Swanson 
of Virginia. Ambassador Bryce followed. His sub- 
_ was ‘Greetings from the Old World to the 

ew.” 

The celebration at the Exposition was ushered 
in by a salute of seventeen guns, when General 
Kuroki and his staff arrived at Old Point Comfort 
early in the morning. After breakfast, General 
Kuroki reviewed the fleet of American and foreign 
warships in Hampton Roads. The exercises of the 
day included an address by President Harry St. 
George Tucker, of the Exposition Company, and a 
parade and review of the Federal troops in camp at 
the Exposition, together with the sailors and 
marines landed from the American and foreign 
warships. Eight thousand men were in line. They 
were reviewed by General Kuroki, the Duke 
d’Abruzzi, General Grant, General Wood, and 
other American and foreign officials. 

At noon a salute of three hundred guns com- 
memorated the nation’s birth on May 13, 1607. 

The festivities of the occasion ended with a dinner 
and ball given in the evening on board the Italian 
flagship Varese, by the Duke d’Abruzzi. There 
was a great illumination of the warships in the 
evening, with brilliant fireworks from floats off the 
Exposition grounds. 
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An Eventful Winter. 


By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY; Maine. 
(Outline Study of the Political Events of the Winter of 1906-1907). 


1. Commercial Prosperity of the Country. 


NoTE.—A view of the happenings in the United 
States for the past five months must notice first 
the continuance of the remarkable commercial 
prosperity this country has enjoyed for ten years— 
a prosperity which extends to all classes of the 
population who are directly engaged in productive 
industry, and is reflected, in a greater or less degree, 
upon those whose business it is to supply the wants 
of the producing classes. This material well-being, 
with the feeling of independence and confidence 
which it imparts, is the keynote of the prevailing 
public opinion in all current political and economic 
discussion. 

1. Advantages of so long a Period of Successful 
Commercial Activity. 

2. Offsetting Disadvantages. 

(a) The development of natural resources in 

the United States has hardly kept pace 
with the increase in population and business, 
and the existing means of distribution and 
transportation, always strained to the ut- 
most, frequently prove inadequate. 
This fact is illustrated by the state of ac- 
tual suffering which, during the extremely 
cold weather of the past winter, has existed 
in portions of the States of North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

(b) The inevitable rise in the cost of living. 

(1) Due to 

(a) The natural advance in the price of the 
necessaries of life in a period of unusual de- 
mand. 

(b) The higher standard of living which an in- 
——— and prosperous people naturally 
adopt. 

NoTE.—This increase in living expenses can be 
afforded by those who are in the direct current of 
prosperity, but is disastrous to those who live on 
fixed incomes and to the large class whose liveli- 
hood is derived from salaries in non-producing 
industry. During the winter, Congress has formally 
recognized the disagreeable position in which salary 
earners find themselves, by making a substantial 
advance in the salaries of members of Congress; 
but it has refused to set an example to private em- 
ployers by raising the wages of the employes in the 
Government departments. 


Il. Internal Politics. 


1. The Anti-Corporation Movement. 

_ Note.—In internal politics, all interest centers 
in the movement to assert the supremacy of the 
people thru the Government over aggregations of 
capital. This movement, of which President Roose- 
velt has been for a year the recognized leader, is 
not an attack on wealth itself, nor does it, at 
present, manifest such tendency toward State 
socialism. 

(a) Its immediate aim is the breaking up of 
the complicated system by which groups 
of able and unscrupulous financiers have 
been enabled to back their schemes for 
acquiring wealth and power with practi- 
cally the entire floating capital of the Uni- 
ted States. 

(b) The Railroad Corporations and Mergers of 
ee the Principal Object of At- 
tack. 

(c) The Rate Bill. 

(1) Object of. 


(d) Law regulating the amount of labor which 

a railroad may exact from its employes. 
(1) Reason for. 

(e) Legislation unfavorable to the Railroad 

Corporation Interests. 

(1) Effect on investors; stock market of the 

winter. 

(2) Fate in Congress of a bill providing for the 
encouragement of American shipping in 
the foreign trade. 

Scheme for converting the Mississippi and 
its tributaries into a connected system of 
waterways. 

NoTE.—This waterway would be capable of 
being used by the craft engaged in the navigation 
of the Great Lakes. This scheme, if put into opera- 
tion, would give the railroads a competing system 
of transportation in a vast territory where they 
now have everything their own way. 

(f) The idea of making the Federal Govern- 
ment the agency of all proposed reforms 
has received a check. 

Effect of Secretary Root’s Speech on this 
Subject. 
Decision of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives in regard to the 
control by the Federal Government of the 
Life Insurance Business. 
(a) In regard to the question of the employ- 
ment of women and children in factories. 
(g) The President’s attitude toward the policy 
of the Government in regard to the ex- 
ploiting of the natural resources of the 
country by private business interests. 
Law passed allowing the Government to 
appeal from a lower to a higher court on 
questions of law. 

(i) Law passed forbidding corporations to 
contribute to the expenses of parties or 
candidates in elections for Representatives 
to Congress or to Presidential elections. 

(j) Changes in the Senate due to this war on 
corporations. 

. The Brownsville Incident. 

(a) Its character. 

(b) Outcome of the affair. 

. The San Francisco “‘ Oriental School Question.”’ 

(a) Act of the Californians. 

(1) Argument used in justification of this act. 

NoTe.—The argument is the same as that used 
against the Chinese. The Oriental can never be 
Americanized sufficiently for absorption into the 
mass of the American people; his standard of liv- 
ing is low and he has no inclination to raise it, con- 
sequently he flourishes on wages or profits which 
would not afford a living ‘to the average American 
and his family; if the competition is left open, he 
will supplant the American laborer, retail trader, 
and small farmer, and the Pacific slope will cease 
to be the home of a typical American race, and will 
develop a nation of wealthy landowners, wretchedly 
poor whites, and Japanese coolies. : 

(2) Japanese make complaint thru the regular 
diplomatic channels, that the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan is 
being violated by the action of the people 

os. of San Francisco. 

(3) Argument between the Californians and 
the Federal Authorities. 

(a) Compromise effected. 

NoTE.—Power was granted by Congress to the 


(3) 


(1) 
(2) 


(h) 
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President to exclude at his discretion aliens arriving 
in the United States without passports from the 
country of their nativity, coming either from for- 
eign countries or from the insular possessions of the 
United States. The Japanese Government agrees 
to issue no such passports to Japanese laborers 
coming to the mainland of the United States, but 
will issue them to any of its subjects who wish to 
emigrate to the Philippines or to Hawaii. On the 
strength of this agreement, San Francisco opens 
the doors of its public schools to Japanese children, 
but not to adults. That this is only the beginning 
of a troublesome controversy is certain; but its 
development belongs to the future. 


Ill. Relation of the United States Towards its Insular 
Possessions. 
1. The Philippines. 

(a) Philippine National Assembly appointed 

for October. 

(b) No armed opposition to the United States 

Government outside of the Moro Country. 

(c) Hostility between the inhabitants of the 
interior and the dwellers of the coast towns, 
who, under the American system of local 
self-government, control the provincial ad- 
ministration. 

Congress refuses to take any steps toward 
Free Trade between the Philippines and 
the United States. 

NOTE.—This refusal is due directly to a combina- 
tion between the American sugar and tobacco inter- 
ests with a group of senators who still hope to see 
the United States cut loose from the islands alto- 
gether; but more remotely to the fact that the 
American people has not, as yet, quite made up its 
mind as to what the United States is going to do 
with these distant possessions. 


2. Porto Rico. 

(a) Its prosperity. 

(b) The occasion of the President’s visit to the 
island in November was embraced by the 
native Porto Ricans to request formally 
the people of the United States to admit 
them to American citizenship and to give 
them a real territorial government such as 
had been granted to Hawaii. 

NOTE.—The second part of the request found no 
favor in the United States, it being manifest that 
so long as the masses of the population are unfitted 
for the intelligent use of political power, nothing 
will be gained by conferring such power on a small 
class of educated men trained under the Spanish 
system. The request for citizenship, altho ignored 
by Congress, was warmly championed by the Presi- 
dent, and, seemingly, by public opinion. At pres- 
ent the Porto Ricans are citizens only of Porto Rico; 
and, altho, when abroad they have all the rights 
and all the protection enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States, the condition is unsatisfactory to 
them at home and in the United States. Porto 
Ricans cannot become naturalized citizens of the 
United States, and conversely American residents 
in the island cannot become naturalized citizens of 
Porto Rico. This ridiculous condition is likely 
to continue until the future of the Philippines is 
clearer, since any concession in this matter granted 
the Porto Ricans is sure to be demanded by the 
Filipinos. 

3. Hawaii. 

(a) Distressed over the influx of Japanese 
laborers, artisans, and small traders. 

NoTE.—There is no doubt whatever that the 
Japanese*Government and people intend to colonize 
these islands, where the native race is dying out 
and where the European immigrant does not find 
conditions to his liking. 


(d) 
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IV. The Panama Canal. 

1. Triumph won on the Isthmus by American 

energy and skill in Sanitary Engineering. 

(a) Effect of this triumph on labor conditions. 
4 a ni progress in the actual construction‘ of the 
anal. 

NOoTE.—The Canal is to be built, not dug;¥, and 
the only progress towards building the great sys- 
tem of locks and dams which has been reported is 
the demonstration that a firm rock foundation can 
be secured for the immense dam at Gatun, which is, 
in many respects, the key to the situation. 

3. Resignation of Mr. Shonts. 

4. Decision that the work of canal construction 
should be taken over by a contractor who would 
carry it on under the supervision of Mr. Stevens, 
the chief engineer, and receive as pay a percentage 
of the estimated cost of the work. 

(a) Resignation of Mr. Stevens. 

NoTE.—It had been supposed that Engineer Ste- 
vens approved of this method; but, just as the con- 
tract was about to be awarded, Mr. Stevens sent in 
his resignation to take effect in April. The contract 
scheme was then abandoned as well as the idea of 
giving the Chief Engineer political control of the 
Canal Zone and of the relations between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama. It is an- 
nounced that when Mr. Stevens retires, United 
States engineers will take up the work of construc- 
tion, and a new commission will be appointed for 
political and administrative purposes. 


V. Relations Between the United States and the Islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

1. Cuba. 

(a) Effect of the military occupation of Cuba 
in the interest of the peace of the island. 
(1) “The Army of Pacification.” 

NoTE.—The action of the President of the Uni- 
ted States in assuming control of Cuba in this man- 
ner, altho without precedent in American history, 
passed almost unnoticed by Congress. If any of 
the constitutional lawyers of that body had doubts 
as to whether the law under which the President 
acted authorized the course adopted, he kept it +o 
himself. 

2. Republic of Santo Domingo. 

NoTE.—This little negro republic, which has for 
a century witheld from civilization one of the 
richest portions of the earth’s surface, was heavily 
in debt to various American and European creditors, 
and its revenues were being dissipated by groups of 
adventurers who alternately gained and lost con- 
trol of its affairs. The United States was con- 
fronted with the alternative of taking some steps 
to put Santo Domingo on a solvent financial basis, 
or of allowing some European power or powers to 
do so. After more than two years of hesitation, 
the Senate, in February, assented to an arrange- 
ment by which the President of the United States 
is to appoint Americans to collect the Dominican 
customs revenues. The revenue collected is to be 
divided between the government of the Republic 
and its creditors in such proportion as the American 
President decides to be equitable. 

3. Jamaica. 

(a) Affair between Rear-Admiral Davis and 
Sir Alexander Swettenham, after the Kings- 
ton earthquake. 

NoTE.—This incident shows that the assumption 
by the United States of the position of guardian 
and overlord of the Caribbean is likely to lead to 
friction with the European powers already estab- 
lished ; there. 


VI. The United States in its Foreign Relations. 
1. The Monroe Doctrine. 
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2. By unanimous consent of the Senate, the Uni- 
ted States becomes a party to the convention signed 
at Algeciras, Spain, last summer, by which the affairs 
of the Empire of Morocco are placed under inter- 
national control. 

3. Change in the attitude of the greater Republics 
of South America. 

NoTeE.—The space we have devoted to American 
affairs leaves no room for a discussion of foreign 
happenings, altho these include such interesting 
events as the announcement of proposed radical 
changes in the British Constitution by the party 
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now in power; the great Church and State contro- 
versy in France; the recent elections in Germany; 
the assembling of the new Duma in Russia; and 
the restoration of self-government to the Transvaal 
as a British colony. 

On the whole, the events of the past six months 
give much encouragement to those who believe that 
the world is yearly becoming a better place to live 
in, and that the human race, notwithstanding its 
many mistakes and failures, is steadily progressing 
towards a higher standpoint of thought and action 
as well as of material well-being. 





Programs for Nature Study Clubs. 


VIL. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud, 

With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care. 


—TENNYSON. 
Subjects. 


Life of the Bee and Its Relation to the Plant World. 
Study of Roots, Bulbs, Corms, ete. 
The Return of the Birds. 
Current Topics in Nature World. 
Hymenoptera—Super-family Apoidea. 

The Apoidea, divided into fourteen families, 
including among others the Bombidae or bumble 
bees, the solitary bees, the carpenter bees, the 
mason, leaf-cutting, and potter bees, the parasitic 
bees, and the true honey bees. 

What characteristics do all these families show in 
common in regard to the plant world? Is the com- 
mon honey bee native or imported? Community 
life of honey bees? What are the three distinct 
individuals found in a community? Describe ex- 
ternal anatomy of a bee—parts of the head, thorax, 
and abdomen. 

The queen bee as mother, and sovereign of the 
community. Describe her appearance. The de- 
velopment of queen from the egg when colony is 
queenless. The attitude of queen bee when she 
emerges from her cell. The nuptial flight. The 
queen at work. 

The drone—Describe his appearance. Is the 
tongue formed so that he can extract nectar? Has 
he a sting? Does he carry pollen? Has he wax 
glands? The song of the drone? One reason for 
his equipment of smelling organs? Do the drones 
hatch from fertilized or unfertilized eggs? Give 
life history of drone after he emerges from egg. 

The Workers.—What are they? What part do 
they achieve in the social economy of the hive? 
Describe the life history of worker from the time 
of laying of egg to its emerging a fully developed 
worker twenty-one days later. The worker as 
bee nurse, attendant of the queen, house cleaner, etc. 
Its possible lot as executioner and scout. The old 
age of the worker. How laying workers are occas- 
ionally developed. 

The Swarm.—Why and when do bees swarm? 

Wax.—Upon what part of the body are the 
plates for secreting the wax? What materials 
enter into the composition of the wax? When do 
the bees make wax and. what curious performance 
do they go thru during the process of wax making? 

Comb Making.—What part of the comb is built 
first? What is the shape of the cells? Are the 
drone or worker cells the smallest? How is wax 
thought to be converted into comb? In which cells 
is the honey stored? The capping of the cells. 

Producing Honey.—\s the process entirely under- 
stood? Where is the nectar stored when first taken 
from the flowers? What perfects the honey aside 


from chemical changes that take place in the honey 
stomach of the bee? 

Bee Bread.—How do bees collect pollen? How 
do they carry it? In what manner do they rid 
themselves of their burden at the hive? How is it 
packed into the cells? Of what use is bee bread? 

Propolis or Bee Glue.—Where is it gathered and 
for what is it used? The old superstition in regard 
to bees and their dead master? 

Inter-relation of Bees and Plants. 


The bees as messengers of the flowers. The 
devices of flowers for winning the attention of 
bees, such as their perfume, their bright colors, etc. 
The secretion of nectar glands so as to induce bees 
to take pollen and aid in cross fertilization. 

Before the blossoming of fruit trees, the willows’ 
and maples’ claim upon the bees during the first 
warm days of Spring. The honey crop of the 
locust tree, tulip tree, and basswood. Garden 
flowers that give good honey crop—wild flowers. 

Curious construction of some orchids for the pur- 
pose of pollination. 

Consult Grant Allen’s ‘‘Story of the Plants,” 
“How to Keep Bees,” by Anna B. Comstock; 
“Insects,” by Howard. Read Maeterlinck’s “Life 
of the Bee,’’ Tolstoi’s description of a queenless bee- 
hive in ‘‘War and Peace.” 


Roots. 


Where does the primary root originate? What are 
secondary roots? Adventitious roots? What is 
the difference between a fibrous root and tap root? 
What is the function of roots? Thru what part of 
the root is the largest amount of nourishment 
absorbed? How do the root hairs convert earth 
into proper food? Do roots go in search of food 
and water? 

Aerial Roots.—Roots which act as supports or 
tendrils? Do these roots seek the light? See 
trumpet creeper, true or English ivy, and poison ivy. 
Compare with Virginia creeper and Japanese Ivy. 

Air Plants in which all roots are aerial. What 
plants grow in this way and where are they found? 
Plants which throw out aerial roots that act as 
braces. How does the banyan tree of India send 
out new roots? The mangrove? 

Parasitic ‘Roots—How does the dodder plant 
form new roots? Growth of the mistletoe? How 
can you distinguish underground stems from true 
roots? Isa white potato a stem or root? A sweet 
potato? ; 

Fleshy Roots as Storehouses.—Difference between 
annuals and biennials? Growth of common beet. 
Stem and root of cyclamen—which is stem, and 


‘which are the true roots? 


What are bulbs? See crocus, etc. Underground 
stem of wood lily. Corm af Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

Water roots—Duckweed and willows. What does 
{Indian pipe feed upon? False yellow fox-glove? 
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Materialism’s War Upon Literature. 


By LAURA DUNBAR HAGarty, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The dominant characteristics of an age are re- 
flected as in a mirror in the educational practices 
of the period. In a materialistic age it is not sur- 
prising to find evidences that the concrete is over- 
emphasized in the intellectual training of the 
young; neither is it gratifying to contemplate what 
the ultimate results will be to the generation at 
present in training. Certain it is that much havoc 
is being wrought in the domain of literature by the 
prevailing practice of holding a masterpiece in the 
grasp of the senses, thereby shutting out its high 
significance, which is many times wholly spiritual. 

It is no longer fashionable to merely read a great 
poem. Modern psychology demands excessive imag- 
ang, and a large area in which the motor activities may 
manifest themselves. Literature is seized as the 
legitimate prey of both these demands because it 
innocently offers a more extensive field for their 
cultivation than any other human product. What 
is the result? A few illustrations will suffice. Take 
the Arthurian legend. Being a legend it embodies 
much that is wholly fanciful, far beyond the reach 
of the physical senses. The greatest interpreter of 
the glories of the court of Arthur is unquestionably 
Tennyson. What was Tennyson’s attitude toward 
his subject? He designedly failed to locate Camelot 
because it was to him a city of the spirit; or, to let 
him speak for himself, ‘‘many-towered Camelot” 
was a “‘city of shadowy palaces’’: 

“ The city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever.” 

Is it possible to represent these “‘shadowy palaces’ 
in wood and clay without shattering the fair city 
of the imagination? And yet the castle in minia- 
ture has been freely and crudely constructed by 
pupils, showing a dull gray wooden building, ‘of 
the earth earthy.’”’ Perhaps modern psychology 
is not solely responsible for this false step. It is 
possible that it originated in the thought that 
Tennyson during his boyhood delighted in enacting 
the scenes from the legends of Arthur, freely repre- 
senting them in the materials found in the play- 
oe But are the two processes analogous? 

ith a poet’s imagination Tennyson saturated his 
thought with the deeds of the heroic knights until 
his delight naturally found expression in play. 
Here the initial desire for tangible expression came 
from within. Tennyson’s imagination was fired by 
his play. To-day the boy’s imagination is fettered 
by his superimposed play in the form of free con- 
struction of the castle. Similarly, the attempt to 
reduce Priscilla’s home in ‘Miles Standish” to 
twentieth century wood must prove unsatisfactory. 
The reason is diametrically opposite from that just 
given in connection with Camelot. The very com- 
monplaceness of Priscilla’s home had idealized like 
common things in the minds of the young people who 
depended for their concept upon Longfellow alone. 
When that home appears in a miniature of matter 
the poetic element is lost, the classic suffers, but the 
reader suffers most. The same objection can be 
raised to stereopticon pictures of ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
The idealization disappears, and the beholder feels 
that the lecturer has robbed him of a great art 
treasure—his former faultless pictures of a. charm- 
ing poem. 

Perhaps the excessive desire to reproduce in ma- 
terial form the creations of the poets is not to be 
traced to the psychologists exclusively, for people 
in general find satisfaction in viewing in some 
tangible form buildings or scenes in countries beyond 
their present reach. While at Cambridge Univer- 
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sity, we found great delight in going into the Fitz- 
william Museum to view the Taj Mahal, a large, 
exquisite reproduction in ivory of the most beautiful 
building in the world. A few moments’ reflection, 
however, shows the difference between - artistic 
miniatures or pictures of actual conditions, and 
clumsy representations designed to portray the 
world of fancy. 

Literature is further materialized by much dram- 
atization. No one will question the wisdom of 
enacting the scenes from a classic, provided the 
impulse comes from within the reader as a result 
of his having imbued the spirit of the selection. 
But in the perfunctory rehearsal of events by young 
children, under the direction of an instructor, the 
entire incentive coming from external suggestion, 
lies little of real value in literary interpretation. 
The classic beauty of a Greek myth is thereby dissi- 
pated, vulgarized, for the child of poetic tempera- 
ment. And yet this practice of dramatization 
extends thru all types of literary production. Can 
poets of the Shelley type, or any of the Roman- 
ticists, for that matter, submit to this treatment 
without incalculable loss? Thus far Keats has 
escaped this desecration; and yet we are fortifying 
ourselves for the climax, when the child will return 
home from school in the afternoon, mount a chair, 
assume a Winged Mercury posture, and recite, ‘I 
stood tiptoe upon a little hill.” It is not claimed 
here that dramatization should be abandoned, but 
rather that much discrimination should be exercised 
in selecting only such narratives as readily lend 
themselves to this type of treatment, and also that 
the desire to act should come spontaneously from 
the reader himself. 

The list of offenders is not exhausted. It is no 
longer possible to sit down quietly with a child on 
your knee and read or tell him simple Bible stories. 
Pedagogy has furnished something far more elabo- 
rate than that. An offender known as a “sand 
table” is placed before the child, who is to hear the 
story of David; the battle-field is spread out before 
the astonished gaze of the young auditor, a good- 
sized boy doll belittles Goliath; a small, tin one, 
David; and the story proceeds. A two-inch, tin 
David! And yet David is to symbolize the omni- 
potence of God in man’s struggle,with evil! Plainly 
this is a mistaken theory. Then are “‘sand tables” 
condemned? Not atall. Their legitimate function 
is to serve as a means of expression to a young 
child when he wishes to give outward manifestation 
to his concepts thru his delight in the use of a pile 
of sand. The sand table finds its real sphere in the 
geography class. 

The conclusion need not be reached that nothing 
is to be done in an adequate treatment of literature 
aside from the reading of the classic; that all 
accessories are to be discarded. In the classics 
used during the early years much manual expression 
is the natural, spontaneous result of a delighted 
interest in fairy story, folk story, fable, nursery 
rhyme, or jingle. Nor could the child reading 
Robinson Crusoe very well dispense with the sand 
table and other means of showing his pleasure in 
the narrative. The crude environment of Crusoe, 
his single-handed struggles with the forces of nature, 
readily lend themselves to reproduction in sand, 
clay, wood, or stone by the untrained artisans of the 
lower classes of the elementary school. But the 
limitations of manual, free construction work as 
applied to literature, should be recognized. ‘The 
old woman and 
sand, clay, or by dramatization; 


her pig’? may be reproducedian 
not so ‘che 
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Idylls of the King.” The distance is many a league 
between Camelot and a pig. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan”’ is too exquisite, too illusive, to be dissected 
or to be imaged phrase by phrase. The continued 
demand for the construction of mental images in 
this type of literature tends to strip the selection of 
its charm. But there is a more serious error. It 
frequently chains the mind to details to such a 
degree that the real import of the classic does not 
appear. The power to vividly paint mental pictures 
is an exceedingly valuable one, one which should be 
fostered; but not at too high a cost. There is much 
material of the Dickens and the Kipling character 
that serves as a field for the training of the power 
to image. There are many poems like Browning’s 
“Hervé Riel” that offer abundant opportunity for 
historical and geographical research on the part of 
the young reader to give him excellent training in 
mastering the details of a work. But many a 
masterpiece suffers immeasurably from such close 
rendering. 

All art is one,—poetry, painting, music, sculpture. 
A hint as to how literature should be handled may 
be gained by glancing at the sister arts. Would 
you think that Millet’s ‘‘Gleaners’” had been 
inadequately presented to the lay mind if there 
were no histrionic reproduction, no modeling in 
clay, no use of water-colors? Would you pass the 
same judgment upon Michael Angelo’s ‘ David,” 
or Beethoven’s ‘Sonata in F,” if no material results 
followed their study? There is too much pedagogy 
and too little art in the teaching of poetry. Of 
old the Hebrew taught their matchless poetry by 
means of another art—music. The Greek youth 
was taught to chant the Homeric poems to an 
accompaniment on the lyre; indeed, an accom- 
paniment, in harmony with the sentiment of the 
selection, was frequently improvised by the student. 
Neither of these nations has been excelled in the 
production of an enduring literature. There are 
no records of a laborious materialization of poetry 
on the part of those ancient scholars. The best in 
literature, coming as it does from the creative 
imagination, refuses to yield its real treasures to 
the mind engrossed in things material. In approach- 
ing any great work of art one must shake one’s self 
free from the fetters of the finite; and, in the words of 
Jean-Francois Millet, ‘‘One must grasp the infinite.” 


An Aside for the Virgil Class. 


Classes studying Virgil’s Aeneid will soon begin 
the review of the six books read during the school 
year. Some warm day, when the pupils—and 
maybe you—feel a bit stupid, take into the class- 
room the following macaronic. It has brightened 
many a weary class, and it will do so again. 


The Death of the Sea Serpent. 


Arma virumque cano, qui first in Monongahela 

Tarnally squampushed the serpent, mittent hor- 
rentia telle. 

Musa, look sharp with your Banjo! I guess to relate 
this event, I 

Shall need all the aid you can give; so nunc aspirate 
canenti. 

Mighty slick were the vessels progressing, Jactata 
per aequora ventis, 

But the brow of the skipper was sad, cum solicitud- 
ine mentis; 
For the whales had been scarce in those parts, and 
the skipper, so long as he’d known her, 
Ne’er had gathered less oil in a cruise to gladden 
the heart of her owner. 

“Darn the whales,” cries the skipper at length, 
“with a telescope forte videbo 

Aut , isces, aut terras.” While speaking just two 
or three points on the lee bow, 
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He saw coming towards them as fast as tho to a 
combat ’twould tempt ’em, 

A monstrum horrendum informe (qui lumen was 
shortly ademptum). 

On the taffrail up jumps in a hurry, dux fortis, and 
seizing a trumpet, 

Blows a blast that would waken the dead, mare 
turbat et aera rumpit— 

“Tumble up all you lubbers,” he cries, ‘‘tumble 
up, for careering before us 

Is the real old sea sarpent himself, cristis maculisque 
decorus.” 

“‘Consarn it,’’ cried one of the sailors, ‘‘if e’er we 
provoke him he’! kill us, 

He’ll certainly chaw up hos morsu, et longis, im- 
plexibus illos.” 

Loud laughs the bold skipper, and quicl premit alto 
corde dolorem; 

(If he does feel like running, he knows it won’t do 

to betray it before ’em.) 

“O socii,’” inquit. ‘I’m sartin you’re not the 
fellows to funk, or 

Shrink from the durem certamen, whose fathers 
fit bravely at Bunker 

You, who have waged with the bears, and the 
buffalo, proelia dura, 

Down to the freshets, and licks of our own free 
enlightened Missourer; 

You could whip your own weight, catulus saevis 
sine telo, 

Get your eyes skinned in a twinkling, et ponite 
tela phaesello!’’ 

Talia voce refert, curisque ingentibus aeger, 

Marshalls his cute little band, now panting their 
foes to beleaguer 

Swiftly they lower the boats, and swiftly each man 
at the oar is, 

Excipe Britanni timidi duo, virque coloris. 

(Blackskin, you know, never feels, how sweet, ’tis 
pro patria mori; 

Ovid had him in view when he said, ‘“‘Nimium ne 
crede colori.”’) 

Now swiftly they pull towards the monster, who 
seeing the cutter and gig nigh, 

Glares at them with terrible eyes, suffectis sanguine 
et igni, 

And never conceiving their chief will so quickly 
deal him a floorer, 

Opens wide to receive him at once, his linguis 
vibrantibis ora; 

But just as he’s licking his lips, and gladly preparing 
to taste ’em, 

Straight into his eyeball the skipper stridentem 
conjicit hastam. 

Straight as he feels in his eyeballs the lance, growing 
mightily sulky, 

At ’em he comes in a rage, ora minax, lingua trusulca. 

“Starn all,” cry the sailors at once, for they think 
he has certainly caught ’em, 

Praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. 

But Mo bold skipper exclaims, “‘O terque quaterque 

eati! 
Now with a will dare viam, when I want you, be 
only parati; 
This hoss feels like raising his hair, and in spite of 
his scaly old cortex, 

Full soon you shall see that his corpse rapidus vorat 
aequore vortex.” : 

Hoa ait, and choosing a lance: “With this one I 
think I shall hit it, 

He cries, and straight into his mouth, ad intima 
viscera mittit. 

Secreeches the creature in pain, and writhes till the 
sea is commotum, 

As if all its waves had been lashed in a tempest 
per Eurum at Notum. 

Interea terrible shindy Neptunus sensit, et alto 
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Prospiciens sadly around, wiped his eye with the 
cuff of his paletot; 

And, mad at his favorite’s fate, of oaths uttered 
one or two thousand, 

Such as ‘Corpo di Bacco! Mehercle! Sacre! Mille 
Tonnerres! Potztausend!”’ 

But the skipper, who thought it was time to this 

__terrible fight dare finem, 

With a scalping-knife jumps on the neck of the snake 
secat et dextra crinem, 

And hurling the scalp in the air, half mad with 
delight to possess it, 

Shouts “ Darn it—I’ve fixed up his flint, for in ventos 
vita recessit!”’ 





Essay Subjects and Outlines. 


(From New York State Reformatory School of Letters, 
Outline No. Three.) 


What One Can Do for His City. 


“One can hardly believe the quantity of good that may 
be done in a city by a single man who will make a business 
of it.”—Bensamin FRANKLIN. 


PUBLIC DUTIES. 


1. Voting. A right.—A duty. 
Vote honestly. Vote for the best man. 
Don’t sell your vote. 
Taxes. 
What are they for? How raised? Pay 
promptly. 
3. Obey Laws. 
What is law for? 
(a) Laws about speeding in public streets. 
(b) Laws of Health Department. 
(1) Spitting—danger—nastiness. 
(2) Selling poor fruit, meat, etc. 
(3) Obstructing sidewalks, clogging sinks 
and drains, ete. 
(4) Scattering rubbish, papers, tin cans, 
and banana peelings, etc., etc. 
4, Charity. 
(a) Thoughtfulness for others. 
Helping feeble. Giving up seat. 
Sitting up with sick. Kind words to chil- 
dren, etc. 
(b) Giving money. Not to every one who 
begs, but to societies who will do the 
work needed. 


PRIVATE DUTIES. 


1. Cleanliness. 
Bathing. Clothing. Fingernails. Hair. 
2. Manners. 
Table. On street. In company. 
In public places. 
3. Education. 
Every man is responsible for as much knowl- 
edge as he has an opportunity to get. 
Use night schools. Libraries. 
Reading rooms. Free Lectures. 
4. Self-Control. 
Eating. Drinking. The safe rule. 
5. Work. Five virtues. 
Industry, punctuality, orderliness, intelli- 
gence, economy. 


What a City Does for its People. 


uA city has miles of paved and macadamized 
streets. These are lighted by hundreds of gas and 
electric lamps. Above them is a network of tele- 
graph, telephone, and electric light wires. Along 
the streets swiftly moving trolley-cars come and 
go in every direction. Under them are miles of 
water-pipes, bringing water from the city reservoir 
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into every street and dwelling. Alongside of these 
water-pipes are miles of sewer-pipes to carry off 
the waste. Gas pipes with thousands of private 
connections are also under the pavements. A small 
army of men is kept busy caring for these streets, 
pipes, and sewers. Another small army stands 
ready at the sound of the alarm to rush out with 
engines and horses to protect the city from fire. 
The city owns many school-houses and other pub- 
lic buildings. There is a public hospital, a public 
library, there are public parks, baths, and play- 
grounds—all supported by the city. Everywhere 
we see policemen in uniform patroling the streets, 
and looking after the protection of persons and 
property. 

How is all this vast and wonderful public activity 
directed? Who provides and maintains these many 
conveniences that are free to all? Our answer is, 
the city Government. Is not a Government, having 
such great powers for good or evil, worthy of our 
careful study? 


1. Libraries. 

(a) How to draw books from a public li- 
brary. 

(b) How to use them. 

(ec) Location of Libraries. 

(d) Andrew Carnegie. 

Schools. 

(a) Grammar Schools, High School, College. 

(b) Manual Training. 

(ec) Trade Schools. 

(d) Night Schools. 

(e) Doctors’ attendance at Schools. 

3. Free Lectures by City. 

(a) Where? (b) Whofor? (ce) What for? 

Museums. Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
others. 

Parks—Central, and others. 

Zoological Gardens, Aquarium, etc. 

Recreation Centers and Piers. 

Are they a benefit? To Whom? 

Public Baths and Lavatories. Their value. 

9. Hospitals. 

10. Department of Health. 

(a) Food inspection. 
(b) Child labor inspection. 
(c) Sweatshops. (d) Boilers. 

11. Street Cleaning. 

(a) Garbage disposal. (b) Snow removal. 
(c) Sprinkling. (d) Necessity to health of 
city. 

12. Water supply. 

(a) Where obtained. (b) Necessity for 
pure drinking water. (c) For fire protection. 
(d) For cleaning streets. (e) Cost and dif- 
ficulty of getting it. 

13. Fire protection. Expense. Different meth- 
ods. 

14. Transportation. (a) Rules for Traffic. (b) 
Why necessary? (c) Speed limits. (d) 
Bridges. (e) Ferries. 

15. Building Department. _ 

(a) Permits. (b) Heights of Buildings. 
(ec) Safety in Construction. 

16. Sewers. 

(a) Necessity. (b) Danger from stoppage. 

17. Gas and Electricity. 

(a) Rules about Meters. 
(b) Caring for electric wires. (c) Insulation. 

18. Tenement House Commission. Its work. 
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Rules. 
19. Police. 
20. Courts. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography. II. 


(Continued from Tue Scnoort Journat of April 27.) 


Exercise 8. 


OBJECT. (a) Plot the curve of a shadow cast 
by an upright post at any latitude at the time of 
the solstices and equinoxes. 

(b) Interpretation of curves. 

MATERIAL. B-K solar calculator as in two pre- 
vious exercises with horizon disk lowered a distance 
equal to the height of post; ten circular pieces of 
paper the size of the horizon with cut in the center 
to admit post; a small metal rod about fifteen 
inches long. 

METHOD. The apparatus is set for the desired 
latitude. The horizon is lowered a distance equal 
to the length of the post so as to bring the top of the 
post in the horizon plain. The zenith pointer is 
removed and the post is put in its place. The 
circular piece of paper is fastened to the horizon. 
The hour marks on the sun paths are notched. 
The straight rod may be placed on any hour mark 
and in notch on top of post and extended until it 
touches the paper, thus marking the position of the 
end of a shadow of an upright post. A dot or small 
circle may be placed on the paper to denote this 
position and time of day indicated. This may be 
done for the different hours of the day and dots or 
small circles connected by a smooth curve. After 
the curve is drawn connect the different positions 
of the end of the shadow with the post. These 
straight lines show the relative lengths of the 
shadow at different time of day and year. 

Always mark each circular piece of paper with 
directions north, east, south, and west. Indicate 
latitude at top of paper and label curve by the time 
of year it is made. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. Adjust the apparatus for the 
equator, latitude 0, and plot curves for summer 
solstice, equinoxes, and winter solstice. What is 
the form of curve at the equinoxes? 

2. Plot the three curves for latitude of the Tropic 
of Cancer, 234 degrees N. 

Do these curves make a symmetrical figure the 
same as at the equator? 

3. Plot three curves for your own latitude. 

4, Plot at latitude 664 degrees north, the Arctic 
Circle, a curve for the summer solstice and one for 
the equinoxes. ‘ 

Why are you unable to plot a curve for the winter 
solstice? 

5. Plot a curve for eighty degrees north latitude 
at the time of the summer solstice. Is this the first 
closed curve you have drawn? Why? 

6. Plot a curve for the north pole, ninety degrees 
north at the time of the summer solstice. What 
is the form of this curve? 

Interpretation of curves. Consult your six sheets 
showing shadow curves for the different latitudes 
and answer the following questions: 

1. What is the form of the path of the shadow 
cast by the end of an upright post at the time of 
the equinoxes in all latitudes? At summer solstice 
in all latitudes? 

2. At what latitude and at what time of the year 
does the sun shine into north windows at noontime? 
South windows? 

3. How long in the morning at the same time of 
the summer solstice at your latitude does the sun 
shine into north windows? In the afternoon? 

4. Where and at what time of year does a vertical 
post cast no shadow? 

5. At what time of day is a shadow always 
shortest? In what direction at noontime at your 
own latitude, does a shadow always point? Is this 
true for all latitudes? 





6. What is the relationship of lengths of shadows 
at same time at different latitudes? 

7. Why is it impossible to plot a curve for the 
entire day? 

8. Above what latitude are curves closed at sum- 
mer solstice? : 

9. Make statements concerning these points in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Exercise 9q,. 


OBJECT. Establish a meridian. Shadow method. 

MATERIAL. A large sheet of paper; quarter-inch 
brass rod twelve inches long, turned to a point at 
one end and attached to the center of a circular 
base at the other end; an irregular curve; a watch; 
a copy of the current Nautical Almanac.* 

DIRECTIONS. Plan your work so that observations 
may be begun about twenty minutes before solar 
noon as given in the almanac. 

1. Draw a circle exactly the size of the base of 
the rod which is to cast the shadow, near one side 
of the paper. ; Pa 

2. From the center used in drawing this circle 
draw six circles differing in radius by about one- 
half-inch, the largest circle being of such diameter 
that it extends beyond the shadow of the rod at 
the beginning of the observations. 

3. Fasten the paper on a level shelf that is per- 
manently attached to the window-sill of a window 
facing the south. ; 

4. Place the rod on the paper so that its base 
exactly covers the circle previously drawn. 

5. Beginning twenty minutes before solar noon 
mark with a cross the location of the shadow of 
the end of the rod. ' 

6. Repeat at intervals of five minutes until ten 
observations have been made. 

7. Using an irregular curve draw a smooth curve 
thru the points located. 

8. Draw radii to the points of intersection of this 
curve with one of the circles. 3 

9. Bisect the angle formed by the radii thus 
drawn. The bisector will be a true north and 
south line. 

10. Repeat 8 and 9 using another circle. [Draw 
one if necessary.] ’ 

11. Make permanent marks on the shelf showing 
the direction determined, remove the paper and 
place it in the note-book with a description of the 
process by which it was determined. 


ALTERNATE. 
Exercise 9q. 


OpsEcT. Establish a meridian, by observation 


of Polaris.t 

MATERIAL. Two plumb lines; a ring stand; a 
table; a large sheet of paper. } 

DIRECTIONS. 1. Place the table before a window 
facing north. Fasten a large sheet of paper on the 
table. 

2. Suspend a plumb line from the top of the 
window frame and mark a point A directly below 
the plumb line. This will be one of the points of 
the meridian to be established. 

3. At as great a distance as possible from this 
plumb line place a second plumb line suspended 

*Certain New York City newspapers publish almanacs 
giving the data, required in this exercise and in 
exercise 9b. 

+Polaris describes a small circle about the north pole, but is 
exactly north of us twice in each twenty-four hours. This 
occurs when Polaris and Mizar, the star at the bend in the 
handle of the Big Dipper, are in a vertical line. About 9 
P. M., November 20 and the same hour on May 20 are favor- 
able times for this exercise. 
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from a ring stand. (If wind deflects the plumb lines 
place the bobs in a glass of water.) 

4. At about 8:30 move the second plumb line 
until it is exactly in line with the first plumb line 
and Polaris. Change its position from time to time 
as Polaris moves until both Polaris and Mizar are 
in line with the two plumb lines. Mark point B 
beneath second plumb line. 

The line AB will be the meridian required. 


ALTERNATE. 
Exercise 9q. 


OBJECT. Establish a meridian. Compass meth- 
od. (Approximate.) 

MATERIAL. Thumb tacks; a magnetic needle at 
least six inches long; a piece of cardboard twelve 
inches square. 

DIRECTIONS. Insert a thumb tack in the center 
of the cardboard, fasten the cardboard on a table* 
so that the point of the thumb tack shall be up. 
On the point of this thumb tack place the magnetic 
needle, when it comes to rest make a mark on the 
paper directly below the center of each end of the 
needle. 

2. Connect these two points by aline. This is the 
magnetic meridian. 

3. Using a protractor lay off an angle on the 
proper side of the magnetic meridian, equal to the 
variation of the needle at your locality. The line 
thus determined will be the geographic meridian. 

OPTIONAL. 

To determine the variation of the magnetic needle 
for this year. 

1. Determine the magnetic meridian as in the 
compass method. 

2. Transfer the true meridian to the cardboard 
and measure the angle between them with a pro- 
tractor. 

This is conveniently done if the magnetic meridian 
is determined on the table used in the shadow 
method, before it has been moved. 

Exercise 90. 


OBJECT. Find the civil time of solar noon. 

MATERIAL. A large sheet of paper; a plumb line; 
the current Nautical Almanac. 

DIRECTIONS. Fasten a sheet of paper on the 
shelf facing a south window, mark the north and 
south line previously determined on it. 

2. Suspend a plumb line from a ring stand using 
a fine fish line. 

3. About ten minutes before solar noon place the 
stand in such position that the point of the plumb 
bob is directly over the meridian. 

4, About twelve inches from the point of the 
plumb bob draw a short line at right angles to the 
meridian and crossing it. 

5. As the shadow of the plumb line approaches 
the meridian note the exact second when the line 
of light between the east edge of the shadow of the 
— line and the meridian disappears at the cross 
ine. 

6. Note also the instant that a line of light appears 
between the west edge of the shadow and the merid- 
ian. The average of these two times is solar noon. 





Miss Scheffer, the Dutch violinist and pupil of 
Ysaye, while in Washington recently heard the 
school children sing under the direction of Miss 
Alys E. Bentley. ‘I have seen children’s choirs 
in other cities,” she said, “‘but never such a public 
school chorus as this—such a big one, too. Miss 
Bentley is a wonderful leader of children. Not 
only has she the musical talent, but she has a 
wonderful personality. It is splendid. Such voices 
—so sweet, so fresh!” 


~_*Care should be taken to place the table where the needle 
will not be affected by iron pipes, radiators or other masses 
of magnetic material. 
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Poem for the French Class. 
Vieille Chanson Du Jeune Temps. 


Je ne songeais pas a Rose; 
Rose au bois vint avec moi; 
Nous parlions de quelque chose, 
Mais je ne sais de quoi. 


J’ étais froid comme les marbres; 
Je marchais a pas distraits; 

Je parlais des fleurs, des arbres; 

Son ceil semblait dire: ‘‘ Aprés.” 


La rosée offrait ses perles, 

Le taillis ses parasols; 
J’allais; j’ écoutais les merles, 
Et Rose les rossingnols. 


Moi, seize ans, l’air morose; 
Elle vingt; ses yeux brillaient. 
Les rossignols chantaient Rose, 
Et les merles me sifflaient. 


Rose, droite sur ses hanches, 

Leva son beau bras tremblant 

Pour prendre une mure aux branches 
Je ne vis pas son bras blanc. 


Une eau courait fraiche et creuse 
Sur les mousses de velours; 

Et la nature amoureuse 

Dormait dans les grands bois sourds. 


Rose défit sa chaussure, 

Et mit, d’un air ingénu, 

Son petit pied dans |’eau pure; 
Je ne vis pas son pied nu. 


Je ne savais que lui dire, 
Je la suivais dans le bois, 
La voyant parfois sourire 
Et soupirer quelque fois. 


Je ne vis qu’elle était belle 
Qu’en sortant des grands bois sourds. 
“‘Soit; n’y pensons plus,” dit-elle. 
Depuis, j’y pense toujours. 

—VicTor Huao. 





The Parrots’ Warning. 


L. C. Crutcher, an American conductor on the 
Mexican Central Railroad, says that he had warn- 
ing that the earthquake was going to come, and he 
was not surprised when the first shocks were felt. 

He was in the city of Pachuca, and the warning 
was given by parrots. He declares that it is a well 
known fact that parrots can tell some time in ad- 
vance when there is going to be an earthquake. 

They give warning of the coming shock by means 
of unearthly cries. On the night of the recent 
earthquake Mr. Crutcher was awakened by the 
loud squalls of parrots. He recognized the peculiar 
tone of distress as signifying that an earthquake 
was about to occur. 

He dressed and went out upon the street. He 
did not know how severe the shocks might be, and he 
preferred to be in the street rather than shut up 
in his room. In just an hour he felt the first earth 
tremblings. 

The parrots at the first shocks set up their dia- 
bolical cries louder than ever. They kept up the 
noise as long as the shocks lasted. 

Mr. Crutcher says he has never known parrots 
to fail to give warning of an impending earthquake. 
He thinks the Meteorological Bureau of Mexico 
ought to supply its stations with parrots. 





Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. Give it 
a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Health of the Child at School.* 
By D. C. HEATH, Boston. 


Even with two sessions a day the child is in school 
but five hours out of the twenty-four (or five out of 
the sixteen waking hours), and this for only nine 
out of the twelve months of the year. For the out- 
of-school portion, or for the greater portion, of the 
child’s life the parent must be responsible, but in 
the majority of cases, and for the larger part of this 
time, nobody seems to have much care, and yet it 
is a period fraught with manifold dangers and pos- 
sibilities. 

The opportunities here for character-forming 
cannot be overvalued. Our association is there- 
fore giving special attention to the out-of-school 
life, and such things connected with schools as seem 
to be more in our province than in that of the school 
officials, and about which school officials can do 
little, if anything. 

Health First. 


The thing that a parent is most solicitous about 
when he sends his child to school is the health of 
that child. He knows that without health all effort 
is comparatively futile, and that with good health 
other desirable things are likely to come in good 
time. Therefore the hygienic conditions under 
which the child is placed at school are of the greatest 
importance, and yet forty-nine out of fifty parents 
never seek to discover just what those conditions are. 

First, last, and everywhere, the health of the 
children and the sanitary condition of the school- 
house, cellar, yard, and surrounding property, 
should have our attention. 

If the site chosen for your school be the best in 
town instead of the cheapest; if the building stand 
on a sandy or gravelly soil, easily drained; if the 
slope of the land in the vicinity insure perfect and 
proper drainage of the school yard; if air, light, 
and sunshine have free access to the building all 
the year round; if the supply of water be inex- 
haustible and its purity absolutely above suspicion 

-then you represent an exceptional community 
and are entitled to our heartiest congratulations. 

In Belgium, Germany, Austria, and other foreign 
countries, sites for school-houses cannot be selected 
until approved by a bureau of hygiene or a phy- 
sician appointed for that purpose. 

Every village in America should have at least 
one sanitary inspector of schools, and the village 
education association ought to gain the assent of 
the people to an inspector who would visit the 
school buildings at least once a month; and it is 
best that that visit should not be made on any 
regular day, otherwise the inspector may not see 
things as they actually exist. 

Statistics show that the death rate among school 
children in America is higher than in Europe, and 
presumably because we have paid less attention to 
the proper hygiene of our school buildings. 

If you cannot obtain such sanitary inspection 
as I have suggested, could not a committee from 
your association furnish a report twice a year on 
the sanitary conditions of the school-houses? Might 
not circulars be issued by the Board of Health, or, 
if you have none, by the association, which in the 
hands of parents and teachers would go far to pro- 
mote health and prevent disease among the young, 
ignorant, or careless? 

Do not cease to challenge the water-supply of 
your country and village schools. Even in a city 
the providing of a simple and inexpensive water- 
filter may in itself justify the existence of an edu- 
cation association, if it does nothing e se. 

The toilet rooms of a school-house need constant 


*Part II. of ‘‘The Work of a Village Association”’ begun 
in Tue ScHoot JourRNAL last week. 
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and careful attention, and it should be borne in 
mind that better than occasional disinfectants are 
constant cleanliness and good ventilation. 

Have you ever inquired when and how the school 
buildings are cleaned and how often the floors are 
washed? Would you be surprised to learn that the 
windows and floors are washed only once a year— 
in the long vacation before the opening of school? 

In the city of Boston a few years ago, during a 
careful study of the sanitary conditions of our 
schools, it was learned that the floors of seventy- 
seven of the buildings had never been washed since 
they were laid, and therefore it is not surprising 
to learn that consumption (a disease known to be 
caused largely by dust) has been far more prevalent 
among Boston teachers than among those of for- 
eign cities where the floors are much more frequently 
washed. 

While you are waiting to secure the appointment 
of a sanitary inspector you can do a great deal to 
create a public sentiment which will demand and 
secure the thoro cleansing of floors, desks, walls, 
woodwork, and windows, and can see that all stag- 
nant water is run off from the pipes or pump, and 
that all drinking-cups are disinfected. 

And bad ventilation, too, is worth looking after. 
Expert opinion as to the effects of bad air is to be 
found. lt has been discovered that the work of 
children falls off forty pér cent. in badly ventilated 
buildings. Cannot an association give this impor- 
tant matter the attention which the school com- 
mittee will not or cannot, and deal with it in so 
skilful and politic a way as not to offend anybody, 
and receive the hearty thanks, not to say the finan- 
cial aid, of the fathers and mothers? 

An exit for impure air, and pure air supplied not 
at intervals but constantly and without a draft, is 
a desideratum in most of our school buildings, even 
in the comparatively modern ones. 

Examinations of the eyes of quite a quarter of 
a million of school children have been made at 
various times and places in this country, and by 
painstaking inspectors, and it has been clearly 
demonstrated that not only does defective vision 
exist in a large percentage of them, but that visual 
defects are constantly increasing. 

A village association may easily test this matter 
with the permission of the school committee, which 
ought readily to be had, and it can also discover 
whether school buildings poorly lighted cannot be 
improved in this respect, and have an eye on build- 
ings being erected and suggest ample light from 
the left of the desk. 

Speaking of desks, I am reminded that when I 
was a village schoolmaster I discovered that the 
seats were such that the small pupils could not sit 
erect and in a comfortable posture with the feet 
resting firmly on the floor. The feet could not 
touch the floor except by contortions of the body 
which foretold deformity in growing children. 
Think of sitting on such seats for two or three hours 
at a time, when we adults find it hard to sit in a 
cushioned pew for an hour! 

Let me revert again to the eyes of the children 
long enough to say that I have often seen black- 
boards and maps placed between two windows, 
toward which the child must turn suddenly, and at 
which he must often look for a long time. This in 
itself is enough to ruin the normal sight of a growing 
child. 

And can you think of anything more important 
than daily medical inspection of the schools to pre- 
vent the spread of infectious diseases, and to save 
lives and health and even money by obviating the 
necessity of closing the schools for long periods? I 
cannot, and therefore this is the first thing our 
association has taken up, and with satisfactory 


results. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Wisconsin Assembly has passed 
a bill raising the minimum school age 
from four to six years. Such a bill would 
give a smaller school census, and would 
thus reduce the State’s appropriations to 
certain counties. This was largely the 
cause of the opposition expressed by 
some of the members. 


Sommerville, Mass., has been discuss- 
ing the introduction of manual training 
in the grammar schools in the eighth 
grade. All agree that this is desirable 
and very necessary. The question is 
how the money for the work is to be ob- 
tained. The method suggested at a 
recent meeting of the school board was 
the discontinuance of the Hanscom, 
Glines, and Baxter kindergartens. The 
proposition naturally raised an outcry. 
‘he proposers claimed that more good 
woulda be done by the manual training 
courses than by the kindergartens. 

Can’t Sommerville afford both? 


Pittsburg schools are to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Agassiz, the famous naturalist, 
on May 28, by the planting of about 
one hundred trees in Columbus Grove, 
Schenley Park. It will be a sort of 
postponed Arbor Day. 

Fifty memorial oaks will be planted 
in memory of fifty great biologists, each 
tree to be named after one of the famous 
men. Thirty-three class trees will also 
be planted—fourteen buckeyes for the 
academic classes, three elm trees for 
the normal classes, six white ash trees 
for the commercial geography classes of 
the Fifth Avenue High School, six tulip 
trees for the South Side High School, 
and four elm trees for the children’s 
classes in the training school of the Nor- 
mal High School. The trees will be 
furnished by George W. Burke, superin- 
tendent of parks. 


It is a sign of the better time coming 
for education, in this State, says the 
Columbus State-Journal, that it is now 
a fixed fact that a teachers’ college is to 
be a permanent adjunct of Ohio State 
University. This is in the interest of 
building up the true educational idea, 
and its practical application in the schools 
of the State, not in the colleges or the 
high schools merely, but in all the rural 
precincts. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dayton, 
Ohio, proposes to convert the Children’s 
Home into a manual training high school 
and move the Home elsewhere. 


The Fairfield County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently held a successful meet- 
ing at South Norwalk, Conn., and elected 
the following officers for next year: 

President—W. Hood, of Shelton. 
Vice-President—G. H. Tracy, of Dan- 
bury. Secretary—Miss Mabel D. Dickin- 
son, of Stamford. Treasurer—S. P. 
Williams, of Bridgeport. 


One hundred and twenty students of 
a total membership of 1,486, in the high 
school of Spokane, Wash., are enrolled 
in the manual training department, under 
the direction of Edwin R. Crane, formerly 
of Boston, who received his education at 
Harvard University and several Eastern 
schools of technology. The full course 
occupies four years, the shop work 
being of four forty-five minute periods 
aweek. The workroom contains twenty- 
four work benches, six platforms, lathes 
driven by electric power, and a full 
equipment of tools. The studies range 
from the simplest work to details of 
house construction. 


Unanimity seems to be one of the 
virtues of Passaic, N. J. The Board of 
Education unanimously voted an ad- 
vance in teachers’ salaries, the City 


Council gave their sanction of the action, 
and the teachers have unanimously ap- 
proved it. The salaries of grade teach- 
ers were advanced $100, principals are 
to receive from $100 to $300 more than 
formerly, and Supt. O. I. Woodley will re- 
ceive $500 more than heretofore. 


Philadelphia decided to rename two 
schools as follows: The Whitehall, to be 
called the Henry W. Longfellow; the 
Fagen, the Nathaniel Hawthorne, and to 
call the new building at Emerald and 
Orleans Streets the Frances E. Willard. 

The Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, embracing the central West, 
closed a three days’ meeting at Cedar 
Rapids, on may 11. Mr. King, of Cedar 
Rapids, was elected president, and A.'H. 
Peck, of Davenport, secretary. Daven- 
port was selected as the place of the 
next meeting. 

During the past winter Paul Kreuz- 
pointner has been delivering a series of 
lectures on metallurgy, to a class at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A., at 
Altoona, Pa. The class took the oppor- 
tunity offered by a recent reception to 
present Mr. Kreuzpointner with a hand- 
some fountain-pen and traveling bag, as 
marks of their appreciation. 

Ernest Lacy has been elected as head 
of the department of English and litera- 
ture at the Philadelphia Central High 
School, to succeed the late Albert H. 
Smyth, whose death is so deeply 
mourned by schoolmen everywhere. Mr. 
Lacy had been Mr. Smyth’s senior assis- 
tant. 

As a convenience to prospective trav- 
elers in Switzerland, the General Enquiry 
Office at Basle offers to send to all appli- 
cants who will enclose a stamp, a list of 
hotels and pensions. The list is a most 
valuable one. 


The teachers of New Haven, Conn., 
after months of preparation, have filed 
a petition for higher salaries with the 
Board of Education. Their request is 
backed by arguments based on well- 
arranged data with regard to teachers’ 
salaries, and the cost of living. It is 
pointed out in the petition that among 
the twenty cities of her size in the United 
States, New Haven stands next to the 
last in the salaries paid to high school 
instructors, and third from foot in the 
average of salaries paid to elementary 
schoo! teachers. 


The Board of Award has adopted a 
design for the new State Education 
Building to be erected at Albany. 

A stone colcnnade of twenty-eight 
Corinthian columns, each sixty-five feet 
in height, and the row extending more 
than 500 feet from east to west along the 
north side of Washington Avenue, and 
facing the Capitol, will be the unique 
feature of the building. 

It is estimated that it will cost upward 
of $4,000,000. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, said that the design 
was adopted tentatively and subject to 
modification, but that probably the feat- 
ure of a colonnade would be adhered to. 


The Kansas text-book commission has 
awarded contracts amounting to over 
$700,000 for the books to be used in the 
schools. 

The contracts, to whom awarded, and 
their values, follow: 

Speller—Rathbun’s graded speller and 
orthography, George D. Rathbun, Ot- 
tawa, Kan., $30,000. 

Readers—Powers & Balliet, series one 
to five, Silver, Burdett & Co.; $150,000. 

Arithmetic—Myers & Brooks’, elemen- 
tary and advanced, Scott, Foresman & 
Co.; $120,000. 





Mental Arithmetic—Wentworth, Ginn 
& Co.; $5,000. 

Geography—King’s primary and gram- 
mar school, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$108,000. 

Grammar—Hoenschel’s complete Eng- 
lish grammar, American Book Company; 
Scott Southworth’s lessons in English 
Book, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.; 
$60,000. 

Physiology—Graded lessons, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, Kron, D. Appleton & 
Co.; $24,000. 

United States History—Davison, Scott, 
Foresman & Co.; $30,000. 

Civil Government—Our Government, 
James and Sanford, Charles Scribner's 
Sons; $20,000. : 

Algebra—Elementary algebra, Marsh, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons; $10,000. 

Physical Geography — Introductory 
yhysical geography, Gilbert and Brig- 

am, D. Appleton & Co.; $50,000. 

Physics—Elements of, Carhart and 
Chute, Allyn & Bacon; $20,000. 

Bookkeeping—Bogles’ Comprehensive 
bookkeeping, Macmillan Co.; $4,000. 

Writing—The Outlook series, O. P. 
Barnes; $40,000. 


The summer session of the Stout Train- 
ing School (July 22-August 24) offers an 
unusually fine opportunity for manual 
training work and work in domestic 
science. The rather unique position 
which is held by the Stout School in work 
of this kind makes these courses particu- 
larly desirable for teachers or for prin- 
cipals who wish to supervise intelligently 
this department of their schools. owen 
thing about the school is practical. 


Recent Deaths. 


Hiram U. King, head master of the 
King’s School for Boys, dropped dead 
on May 13 at Stamford, Conn., in a drug 
store. Apoplexy was the cause. Mr. 
King was in apparently good health. 
He was born in Woodstock, Vt., was 
graduated from Dartmouth College, and 
established his school in 1875. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


Miss Winifred Connolly, who was for 
nearly forty years connected with the 
New York schools, died recently. She 
was first connected with Public School 
No. 53, later with Nos. 27 and 18. In 
1871 she became principal of the Girls’ 
department of No. 18. Miss Connolly 
was retired in 1900. She was sixty-two 
at the time of her death. 


Harriett Newell Haskell. 


For forty years Miss Harriett Newell 
Haskell was principal of the Monticello 
Seminary at Godfrey, Ill. Few teachers 
have held such a position so long, and 
few, indeed, have won the love and affec- 
tion which have been hers. One of Miss 
Haskell’s most noteworthy achievements 
was the rebuilding of the Seminary after 
it was destroyed by fire in 1888. The 
insurance amounted to but $70,000, but 
by her indomitable perseverance and 
fine executive ability she succeeded in 
rebuilding the institution at a cost of 
about $250,000. The last of the debt 
was payed three years ago. 

Miss Haskell was born at Waldboro, 
Me., January 14, 1835, and was grad- 
uated from Mount Holyoke Seminary in 
Massachusetts in 1855. While attend- 
ing Mount Holyoke she made the ac- 

uaintance of Miss Emily G. Alden, and 

the two have been constant companions 
and had a common home for fifty-five 
years. Miss Alden is now teacher of 
ey. zoology, and United States 
istory, at Monticello, and it is to her 
that the members of the alumni have 
sent their messages of condolence. 
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Charter Changes in Chicago. 


Amendments to the Chicago Charter 
which relate to the schools are as follows: 

Article 19, section 1, providing that 
the city shall constitute one school dis- 
trict, is amended by adding: ‘‘And shall 
maintain a thoro and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all the children of 
the city may receive a good common 
school education.” 

Article 19, section 3, providing that 
the members of the heart of Education 
shall receive compensation, is stricken out. 

Article 19, section 9, is amended by 
adding that the Board shall appoint a 
secretary. 

Article 19, section 11, providing for 
the appointment and removal of em- 
ployes by the Board of Education, is 
stricken out and the present law sub- 
stituted. 

Article 19, section 27, is amended by 
adding that in schools below the grade 
of high school, text-books shall not be 
changed oftener than once in four years. 

Article 19, section 29, is amended by 
adding that the architect and chief en- 
gineer shall be subject to the general 
direction of the business manager, and 
that ‘‘the Board of Education shall exam- 
ine all persons offering themselves as 
candidates for teachers, and when found 
well qualified shall give them certificates 
gratuitously.”’ 

Article 19 is amended by adding a 
section numbered 32, as follows: ‘‘The 
provisions of this act —— education 
shall constitute a part of the law intended 
to provide for the city of Chicago a sys- 
tem of free schools, and shall be con- 
strued in connection with the general 
school law of the State, except as by this 
act modified, the provisions of the gen- 
eral school law shall apply to the city of 
Chicago, and for the purpose of sharing 
in the distribution of the common school 
fund and other distributive funds the 
schools of the city shall be deemed to be 
kept in accordance with the provisions 
of said law.” 

Article 20, section 3, is amended by 
providing that fines imposed upon per- 
sons for violating the provisions relating 
to compulsory education shall be paid 
into the city treasury for the use of the 
department of education. 

Article 20, section 4, is amended by 
placing truant officers under the civil 
service rules. 


Mr. Gross and Athletics. 


The way in which Theodore A. Gross, 
who recently took first place in a com- 
petitive civil service examination for 
superintendent of municipal playgrounds, 
of Chicago, came to take up his present 
work, is interesting: 

Mr. Gross became interested in ath- 
letics when a boy thru his membership 
in a Turner society, and after several 
years’ attendance was made assistant 
instructor, when he took up the study 
of teaching physical culture. In 1903 
he went as a member of the Turners’ 
Society of America gymnastic team to 
compete in the international turnfest in 
Germany. After the meet he devoted 
eleven weeks visiting and studying the 
methods employed at the gymnasiums, 
schools, and municipal playgrounds of 
Europe. On his return to Chicago he 
was appointed by the South Park Com- 
missioners to take charge of the boys’ 
gymnasium and playgrounds at Mark 
White Square, where he is now engaged 
in directing the games and gymnastic 
training of the boys. 


The Question of Standard. 


Dr. Guerin, of the Chicago School 
Board, recently attacked the Board of 
Examiners, stating that the examina- 
tions were not sufficiently difficult. 

“The questions asked are altogether 
too simple,’ declared Dr. Guerin, ‘‘I 
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have heretofore supposed that all things 
were done by this Board in a straight- 
forward way, but I don’t believe so now. 
I would also like to know why examina- 
tions for normal school are so much 
more difficult than those required of 
candidates for public school certificates. 
Our normal school graduates should be 
given the preference in getting positions 
over outsiders. If we go on in this way 
our elementary education will amount to 
nothing, and our high school education 
will be little better.”’ 

A reply was made by the city super- 
intendent. 

“We have kept our standard so high 
that we have had sixty rooms at one 
time without teachers,’ said Superin- 
tendent Cooley. ‘‘A difficulty has been 
experienced thruout the country in ob- 
taining teachers. It is our pl to 
use outsiders simply to supplement our 
normal school supply of teachers.”’ 


Mrs. Deacon Retires. 


Mrs. Katherine Deacon will retire at 
the close of the present year from the 
principalship of the Franklin School, 
St. Paul, after a long and honorable 
service. 

Mrs. Deacon went to St. Paul in 1875, 
and in November, 1879, she began her 
work as a grade teacher. In January, 1881, 
she was made principal of the new Jack- 
son school, opening that school the same 
month. She continued principal of the 
Jackson school until September, 1896, 
when she was transferred to the Franklin 
school, where she has since remained as 
principal. 

When she retires next month she will 
have twenty-eight years’ service in St. 
Paul belied her, all but a year and a 
half of which was in the capacity of a 
principal. Before going to St. Paul, 
Mrs. Deacon taught in the public schools 
of New York City, thus bringing the 
total years of school work to nearly forty. 


School Bills Under Way. 


Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, has 
signed the following educational bills: 

Senate 174, by Mr. Robbins—Provides 
that in lieu of all claims which the man- 
ual training and industrial school for 
colored youth at Bordentown shall have 
upon the annual appropriation made by 
Congress under the act of 1890, the State 
shall appropriate not more than $12,000 
yearly for the support of the institution. 

Senate 223, by Mr. Hutchinson—Pro- 
vides for the retirement on half pay of 
all teachers in the public schools who have 
served in that capacity for thirty-five 
years. At least twenty years of this 
time must have been under the employ- 
ment of the Board of Education making 
the appropriation. 

Senate 262, by Mr. Frelinghuysen— 
Provides for the payment by the State 
of seventy-five per cent. of the ccst of 
transportation of pupils attending school 
in a district other than that in which 
they reside. 

Senate 268, by Mr. Wakelee—Re- 
quires school district accommodations 
for all children residing in them under 
penalty of forfeiture of appropriation, 


High School Studies. 


At a recent meeting of Pittsburg prin- 
cipals the course of study was very 
thoroly discussed 

That the present public school course 
of twelve years be divided into two 
periods of six years each—six years for 
the ward school and six for the high 
school course—were the suggestions ad- 
vocated by Mr. R. H. Holbrook, head of 
the Pittsburg South High School. At 
present the ward school course covers 
a period of eight years. Mr. Holbrook’s 
= aims to reduce it to six years, and to 

ave the last two years, seventh and 
eighth grades, of the ward school, made 
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preparatory high school grades, where 
tin, German, algebra, and other high 
school studies would be curriculum. 





Traveling Libraries for Schools. 


Mr. Edward L. Burchard, of Freeport, 
Ill., recently visited the schools of Rock- 
ford and was much impressed with the 
traveling library system used in the 
schools there. He describes it thus: 

‘A case or box containing forty books 
—stories, nature books, history—each 
labeled and provided with a loan card, 
stood in the rear corner of the room 
easily accessible to the students. Every 
Tuesday and Thursday the teacher an- 
nounces that the doors of the case are 
open. 

‘‘T learned from the principal that 
every room in the building from the 
fourth grade up, has such a box. Each 
teacher is also provided with a ‘Teach- 
ers’ Card’ which, when sent to the library, 
obtains six books for use in the school- 
room to supplement the library box. In 
addition to this the teachers as well as 
the pupils in the high school have not 
only the usual library card, but also a 
‘Student’s Card,’ entitling them to a 
non-fiction book. 

“It was interesting to find out at the 
Rockford public library that the travel- 
ing boxes (originally made by the manual 
training school) are moved twice a year 
by a transfer company from one school 
to another, a tag on the box showing the 
route. 

‘‘The cost of these traveling libraries © 
is borne by the library board, as is the 
cost of transfer. Not all of the schools 
at present receive them, those nearest 
the library using the facilities there. 
But all of the outlying schools are spe- 
cially cared for.”’ 





An Active Campaign. 

A committee consisting of Governor 
Ansel, Superintendent Marten, Pres. D. 
B. Johnson, Pres. H. N. Snyder, and Prof. 
W. H. Hand, are planning an educational 
campaign in South Carolina. Especial 
attention is to be given to the high 
schools. They met recently at Columbia, 
and decided to hold a conference at 
Chick Springs on June 21 and 22, imme- 
diately preceding the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

To this conference will be invited three 
different committees which are working 
along similar lines. The State Teachers’ 
Association appointed a committee on 
accredited schools. The association of 
colleges, which recently met in Greenville, 
provided for the appointment of a similar 
committee. It is planned to have these 
two committees meet with the State 
Board of Education, which is also the 
State High School Board. It is thought 
that a conference of the three bodies will 
lead to the adoption of a standard course 
of study for high schools. Of course 
such a course of study will have some 
flexibility but there will be unity in the 
requirements. 

The campaign committee will arrange 
to send speakers to any part of the State 
to discuss high schools and explain the 
high school act. It hopes to have these 
arrangements perfected by the time that 
commencement season is over. 


Every-Day Work Exhibited. 

The exhibit held at School No. 12, 
Yonkers, N. Y., on May 16 and 17, had 
an unusual element of interest. The 
work was not picked work; every pupil 
in the school was represented by some- 
thing actually done in the regular course. 

The principal, Elizabeth S. Knapp, and 
her teachers, arranged exhibits of the 
work in shop, cooking, sewing, basketry, 
hammock-making, raffia, in addition to 
the regular work of the school in drawing 
and all written work from the kinder- 
garten thruout the eighth year classes. 
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In and About New York City. 


A report of Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington shows a falling off in the number 
of trachoma cases in the New York 
schools. Dr. Wootton found that there 
were 8,700 cases instead of 10,000, as had 
been estimated. Dr. Wootton declared 
that operative treatment brought far 
better results than the non-operative, 
showing that seventy per cent. of the 
cases treated by surgery were cured. 


The High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion has = fhe John H. Denbigh, of the 
Morris High School as its next president 
with Frank P. Moore, of the Commercial 
High School, as secretary. 


A tablet to the late Andrew J. White- 
side will be unveiled on May 30, at Pub- 
lic School No. 67. Fitting memorial 
exercises will accompany the unveiling. 


About six hundred applicants took 
the recent examinations for license No. 1 
to teach in the New York elementary 
schools. 


From present appearances it seems 
likely that the next examination for 
first assistant high school teachers— 
heads of departments—will be held next 
November. 


An interesting contest was held re- 
cently at Public School No. 9, East 138th 
Street, under the auspices of the Girls’ 
Public School Athletic League. The 
seventh and eighth grades competed in 
folk dances and other athletic exercises 
for a trophy which the winning class 
holds for a year. The judges, Principal 
Rabenost, Miss Burchenal, Miss Marsh, 
and Miss Wilson, awarded the prize to 
the seventh grade by the close score of 
forty-two to thirty-eight. Each member 
of the team received a league pin. 


As the list of eligible kindergartners 
contains some two hundred names it is 
unlikely that further examinations will 
be held before next January. 


The Schoolmaster’s Association of New 
York has intrusted the leadership of its 
organization for next year to Prin. Frank 
Rollins, of the Stuyvesant High School. 
The secretary, Otto Cartwright, was re- 
elected for another term. 


Some of the most pleasing parts of 
the program at the recent Parents’ Meet- 
ing at Public School No. 7, Brooklyn, 
were the musical numbers, particularly 
‘ne songs by members of the 
school. 


During the year 1,963 boys have passed 
thru the school maintained by the Pub- 
lic Education Association at the Tombs 
for boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one who are awaiting trial. 
Funds for the school are needed, and 
subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. J. K. 
West, 109 West Forty-fifth Street, or 
to Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, 14 West 
Sixteenth Street. 


An exhibition of the school and indus- 
trial work of the New York House of 
Refuge, Randall’s Island, was held May 
20 to May 25, inclusive. Military exer- 
cises and dress parade were features of 
the exhibit. 





Learning the value of antikamnia 
tablets in nervous disorders, I tried them 
where there was pain and nausea. For 
the uneasiness which was almost con- 
tinually present, they proved a sterling 
remedy. In cases of painful dyspepsia, 
I always include this remedy in my treat- 
ment.—H. G. Remsnyder, M. D., in 
Notes on New Pharmacal Products. 


On May 20 the sixth series of shares of 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association matured. The series 
amounted to about $15,000, and repre- 
sented an annual dividend of nearly five 
and one-half per cent. The Association 
has been aiding teachers and others for 
nearly eighteen years, to make small 
savings amount to something really 
worth while. 


The Board of Education’s authoriza- 
tion of a special committee on arbitra- 
tion has resulted in the appointment of 
Commissioners Wilmer (chairman), Harri- 
son, Man, Barrett, and Cosgrove. The 
Committee will report whether in its 
opinion it is possible to adopt some plan 
by which differences between the teach- 
ing staff and the Board may be amicably 
adjusted and litigation avoided. The 
Committee has power to formulate and 
report such plan as it may deem wise for 
the Board of Education to adopt. 


“Departmental Teaching” will be 
discussed by Principal Kilpatrick, of 
Public School No. 52, before a meeting 
of the Chicago principals, at the request 
of Supt. E. G. Cooley. 


The recent meeting of the Kindergar- 
ten Union, and the exhibit of kinder- 
garten work, supplied much of the ma- 
terial for discussion at the annual lunch- 
eon of alumnae of the New York Froebel 
Normal, which was held at the Hotel 
Marseilles on May 18. 


Salary Bill Repassed. 


Mayor McClellan’s veto of the White 
bill was expected by many, in fact, it 
was fully counted on by the leaders of 
both sides. What was not expected was 
the ease with which it repassed both the 
Senate and Assembly. It first went 
thru the Senate almost without question, 
by a vote of 39 to 7. A stubborn fight 
was expected in the Lower House, but 
even there the margin in favor of the 
bill was comfortable. The vote stood 
82 to 55, as compared with 105 to 15 
when it first passed. 

From these figures it is evident that 
it will be necessary for the women teach- 
ers to do everything in their power to 
secure Governor Hughes’ signature; as 
the two-thirds vote necessary to pass it 
over his veto would be practically im- 
possible to obtain. 

Governor Hughes fixed May 24 as the 
date for a public hearing upon the bill. 
While he has given no indication of his 
attitude in the matter, the feeling in 
Albany is that he will exercise his power 
of veto. 


Appreciation Day. 


Dear Frienp—Invented by the girls 
of the Washington Irving High School, 
Appreciation Day ought to be an annual 
festival on which we give expression of 
gratitude to them who have helped us. 
You are one of those. Will you come 
and let us tell you so? It is good for us; 
it will be pleasant for you. Come and 
sit among your girls. All kinds of classes 
will be in session; completed work will 
be on exhibition. The reception occurs 
at 3:30 P. M. Monday, May 20, at 60 
West Thirteenth Street; Tuesday, May 
21, at 146 Grand Street; Wednesday, 
May 22, at Eighty-second Street and 
West End Avenue; Thursday, May 23, 
at 344 East Twelfth Street. 

Yours cordially, 
Students of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York. 
Invitations like the above have shown 


many a teacher that her work in prepar- 
ing her pupils of former years for their 
high school work has not been forgotten. 
It probably has done her more good than 
a memorial service after her death will. 


New Buildings Needed. 


The Board of Education is expected 
in the near future to ask the Board of 
Estimate for from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 for new sites and_ buildings. 
Most of this money is intended for use 
in Brooklyn, where more than half of 
the pupils on part time reside. 

Dr. Maxwell personally visited the 
more congested Brooklyn districts re- 
cently, and is convinced that more schools 
are urgently needed to meet the enor- 
mous increase in population in that 
borough. 


High School Candidates. 


The question of who shall succeed Dr. 
Mickleborough as head of the Brooklyn 
Boys’ High School, is attracting a great 
deal of attention, both within and with- 
out the New York schools. Thirteen 
candidates have appeared before Presi- 
dent Winthrop, and the Board of Edu- 
cation’s committee. 


School Board Health Department 


A meeting was held a few days ago 
to consider the physical welfare of New 
York’s school children. Among those 
present at the conference were Egerton 
L. Winthrop, Jr., Abraham Stern, Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, Dr. Luther B. Gu- 
lick, Miss Julia Richman, and Dr. Thomas 
Darlington; Dr. Biggs, Dr. Bensel, and 
Dr. Cronin, of the Health Department; 
Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, and Dr. Henry 
D. Chapin. 

e Superintendent Maxwell argued most 
ably in favor of the establishment of a 
department of hygiene by the Board of 
Education, and the taking up by this 
department of the work now done b 
the Board of Health in connection wit 
the schools. 

Practically all present at the confer- 
ence agreed upon the following steps to 
be taken immediately: 

1. Principals and fresh-air agencies to 
undertake to see that the first chance 
for summer outings be given to those 
children known by the principals to be 
in special physical need. 

2. Effort to be made either to test 
existing authority or to secure new au- 
thority to hold parents responsible for 
attending to physical defects called to 
their attention by school and health 
authorities. 

3. Dispensaries to be asked by the 
Department of Health to stamp the date 
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of the child’s visit so that principals may 
know whether the child is going to the 
dispensary or playing truant. 

The Department of Health to con- 
sider means of following up during the 
summer months, when children have not 
duties, the children known to be in need 
of operations. 

5. The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to be urged to appropriate 
funds enough to examine all schools in 
the boroughs. 

6. The Board of Health and the Board 
of Education to appeal jointly for funds 
necessary to examine within the next 
six weeks all children for visual defects. 


Still They Grow. 


Prin. Ernest Birkins, of Public School 
No. 10, has been most successful in his 
efforts to establish a live parents’ associa- 
tion in connection with his school. 

Meetings are held on the third Thurs- 
day of every school month, and addresses 
are delivered by prominent citizens. A 
musical entertainment is also provided. 
At the most recent meeting the associa- 
tion decided to donate three medals, two 
gold and one silver, to be presented at 
the commencement exercises; a gold 
medal to the pupil who has the highest 
standing in mathematics, and the other 
two to be competed for by the six pupils 
who have the best record thruout the 
year in recitation work. For the meeting 
to-day a literary and musical program 
has been arranged. 

The growth of this movement is one 
of the hopeful signs in New York’s edu- 
cational outlook. 


Wanted—A Meeting Ground. 


A number of attempts have been made 
to find some middle ground upon which 
the teachers and the Board of Education 
might meet in settling salary claims and 
such matters. It has become very com- 
mon for teachers to rush to the courts 
with some demand for back salary, and 
win their suit on a technicality. Several 
weeks ago Commissioner Wilmer offered 
a plan for a Board of Arbitration, but 
failed to secure its establishment. 

At its meeting on May 8 the Board 
adopted the following resolution by a 
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vote of nineteen to eleven. Commis- 
sioner Man is its author. 

“* Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed by the president, of which 
the chairman of the committee on by- 
laws and legislation shall be one, to con- 
sider such methods as are practicable 
for dealing with claims or questions aris- 
ing between the members of the super- 
vising and teaching staff and the Board 
of Education, and to report whether, in 
the opinion of such committee, it is pos- 
sible to adopt some plan by which such 
differences may be amicably adjusted 
and litigation avoided, with power to 
formulate and report to this Board an 
plan that may commend itself to suc 
committee.” 


Rich and Poor on Equality. 


Among the most commendable feat- 
ures of the May festivities given at the 
New York Ethical Culture School, is the 
care taken to give nothing in which the 
richer children, by having elaborate 
costumes made for them, can secure an 
advantage over the poorer children. 
The costumes and scenery are, therefore, 
reduced to the simplest forms, the cos- 
tumes being prepared, indeed, by the 
children themselves. For the May Day 
play, for instance, the costumes were 
made by children taking courses in the 
domestic art and the art departments of 
the school. 

The festival work has proved of such 
value and excited so much interest out- 
side of the school that in the fall a special 
course in it will be given, designed par- 
ticularly for teachers and Settlement 
workers. 


Examinations. 

The graduation examinations will be 
held in the New York High School, June 
17 to 21. There will be two examinations 
each day, one beginning at 9 o’clock, 
and the other at 2 o’clock. 

The professional examination of eligible 
applicants for License No. 1 was held 
at the Hall of the Board of Education 
at 9A. M., May 13 and 14. The date for 
the academic portion of the examination 
will be announced later. 

Examinations in English, mathematics, 
history, geography, and _ elementary 
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science, constructive work and drawing, 
French and German, will be held on 
September 6 at the High School of Com- 
merce, of applicants for the license of 
promotion, which qualifies the holder 
to teach in Grade 7A, 7B, and 8A, and 
of applicants for license as teachers of 
graduating class. 


Talks at DeWitt Clinton. 


Dr. Gulick and Associate Superinten- 
dent Stevens were the speakers, at the 
De Witt Clinton High School. Mr. Stev- 
ens told the pupils that while there had 
been too much home study in the past, 
some work of this kind was necessary 
and desirable. They should learn to 
work by themselves, he said, when there 
was no supervision. 

Dr. Gulick spoke of the part athletics 
should play in school work. The true 
success of school athletics often showed 
as much in the class-room as on the base- 
ball field or track. 


Traveling in Style. 


The special N. E. A. tours which James 
C. Byrnes,Charles O. Dewey, John Dwyer, 
Gustave Straubenmuller , and Miss Ellen 
T. O’Brien are arranging are to be most 
comfortable in every respect. 

The highest grade of Pullman equip- 
ment will be used, Drawing-Room and 
Open Section Sleeping Cars, Compart- 
ment Cars, Dining-Cars, and thru Bag- 
gage Cars. The discomforts of a crowd 
will be avoided by strictly limiting the 
number in the parties. 

The parties will leave New York June 
30th and July Ist, and (to outline the 
trips very briefly) will visit Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, Garden 
of the Gods, Manitou, Grand Cajion of 
Arizona, Redlands, Riverside, Pasa- 
dena, Santa Catalina Islands, Santa Bar- 
bara, Pasa Robles, Monterey, Del Monte, 
Santa Cruz, Big Trees, San Jost, San 
Francisco, Shasta Route to Portland, 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Seattle, thru 
Yellowstone National Park, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Chicago, and Niagara Falls. 
This tour will cover a period of thirty- 
one days. This trip last year cost 
$275, covering all expenses (including 
side trips and carriage drives). 
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Topics a superior text-book. 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin 
By F. P. MOULTON, of the Hartford High School. This book presents many features of interest to teachers of first-year work. 


Wells’ Text-Book in Algebra 


This book is composed of the Algebra for Secondary Schools plus essential chapters of College Algebra. As a text-book 
it is sufficient for any scientific school in which College Algebra is an entrance requisite. 


Coleman’s Elements of Physics 
By R. E. COLEMAN (Harvard), Head of Science Dept. High School, Oakland, California. In Arrangement and Sequence of 





A REVISED EDITION 


Meiklejohn’s—The English Language 


This edition will be welcomed by teachers to whom the merits of the book have made it well known. 


The Haaren New Writing Books 
This is a system of uniform intermedial slant. The letter forms are simple, legible and of great beauty. For teaching 
rapid business the series has notable advantages for school use. ‘ 
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NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu. D. 


PLAN.~— It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 


himself and his teacher. It 


would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.-—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub- 


in separate paragraphs. 
indicated by differences in 


binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 


stantial. 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 


614 Arch Street 


Differences of importance are clearly 


Cibil Gobernment 


includes just the points that you 


divided into topics briefly treated 


type. The print is good. The 


Philadelphia 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 








Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching ot 
Physical ‘raining in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are open only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed. 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- 
nastics (B.S, G.) ; graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnnstics (M.S.G.). College year 
begins Sept. 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U., 





Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April rst. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year 
$1.00 per year. 

Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 

Descriptive circular on application. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 





W® offer for sale the property formerly occupied by the Girls’ Classical School, 
824 N. Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, finely located in residence section 
i adapted for a fitting school for boys. 

demand for such a school in an ae there being no preparatory institution for 
. DAY & CO., Law Building, Indianapolis. 


and admirab 


boys in the city. THOS. 


There is a widespreac 





LITTLE TALKS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


By Randall N. Saunders 


This book covers the entire field of school management and dis- 


cusses in an intelligent, helpful, 


problems that teachers in both graded and ungraded schools 
meet and are forced to solve correctly to attain the highest 
It contains full description of novel and 
practical methods that have been employed to excellent advan- 
tage by the author; and, while it is of invaluable assistance to 
the young teac her, it is also full of valuable suggestions and 
inspiration for the teacher of experience. 


professional success. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


and spirited manner all of the 


12mo. Cloth. 50 cents 


| ber of members. 





New York | 


Here and There. 


Over 1,500 attended the Mississippi 
Teachers’ Association. One of the most 
| profitable features of the general session 
was the discussion of a State course of 
study in five-minute speeches by a num- 
It is the desire of the 
Association that the course of study be 
made compulsory by legislative enact- 
ment. 


A Hopeful View. 

State iti te i Miller, of West 
Virginia, in his report at the Pinehurst 
Conference, took an optimistic view of 
the outlook in his State. 

‘‘A prominent feature of our educa- 
tional progress last year,’ said Mr. Mil- 
ler, ‘‘was a series of educational cam- 
paigns having for their object the awak- 
ening of a better school sentiment thru- 
out the State. In this we were not dis- 
appointed. Meetings were held in about 
fifty towns and villages, and about thirty 
thousand persons, including school chil- 
dren, were in attendance. In many 
places the largest auditorium was not 
sufficient to accommodate those who 
came, and leading citizens took part in 
the proceedings. 

‘“‘A good degree of interest was shown 
everywhere, but it was particularly en- 
couraging in country districts. Among 
the topics emphasized were district high 
schools, centralization, school libraries, 
district supervision, better salaries, and 
longer terms. Undoubtedly these meet- 
ings set the people to thinking, for in a 
number of places steps are now being 
taken to lengthen the school term, and 
to provide better buildings, and a num- 
ber of high schools have been estab- 


“In brief, I think it can truthfully be 
said that there is considerable educa- 
tional progress in West Virginia to-day, 
but it is more in the nature of founda- 
tion-laying than of work on the super- 
structure, but we confidently look for- 
ward to more favorable conditions in the 
not distant future.”’ 


Roof Gardens on Schools. 

Miss Edith Weld Peck, in addressing 
the Economic Club of Cincinnati on 
“Our Public Schools,’ advocated the 
establishment of roof gardens on some 

f the school buildings, which should 
be open to the people during the even- 
ing. She also spoke in favor of open- 
ing the schools in the afternoons and 
on Saturdays, for study. 

Miss Peck has made a careful inspec- 
tion of Cincinnati’s schools, and says 
that while there are certain improve- 
ments which should be made, the schools 
are well conducted and a credit to the 
city. 


Our Debt to Germany. 

“It is to Germany that we owe our 
idealism,”’ said Hamilton W. Mabie in 
addressing the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, ‘‘our university system and 
our kindergartens, that subject in which 
we are all interested to-night, and most 

rarticularly do we owe these to Froebel. 
Froebel saw the necessity of play in 
growth; he it was who saw that we were 
not simply a group of people without 
the divine connection of love. 

“This element is necessary to the rush 
and disorders of American life, where 
temples are turned into stables; to those 
disorders of our life which are due to lack 
of discipline in the home and the lack of 
power of self-sacrifice. Froebel intro- 
duced into our lives a poetry out of which 
flows our happiness, our vision of the 
world that is and is to be; poetry that 
is hestile to the brassy hardness which 
most Americans call education. Just as 
Gladstone kept the soul of England alive 
for a generation, so Froebel keeps the 
American soul alive in the strong and 
disciplined body of education.”’ 
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A Furious Eruption. 


Itching, Bleeding Sores Covered Body— 
Nothing Helped Her—Child Cured 
in Five Days by 


A SET OF CUTICURA REME- 
DIES 


“After my granddaughter of about 
seven years had been cured of the measles 
she was attacked about a fortnight later 
by a furious, itching, and painful erup- 
tion all over her body, especially the 


upper part of it, forming watery and/| 


bleeding sores, especially under the arms, 
of considerable size. She suffered a 
great deal, and for three weeks we used 
all the remedies we could think of. Noth- 
ing would help. We then sent for Cuti- 
cura Remedies, and after twenty-four 
hours we noted considerable improve- 
ment, and, after using only one complete 


set of the Cuticura Remedies, in five con- | 


secutive days the little one had been 
entirely cured, and has been well for a 
long time. Mrs. F. Ruefenacht, R. F. D. 
3, Bakersfield, Cal., June 25 and July 20, 
1906.” 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING THREE LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BUSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WKEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 
From Pier 27, Fast River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephove, 800 Orchard. 


ESPERANTO 


IN TWENTY LESSONS 


By C. S. GRIFFIN 
Editor of Our Times 











Esperanto, the universal language in- 
vented by Dr. Zamenhoff, has gone over 
Europe, Australia, portions of the Orient, 
and it is spreading like wild fire over our 
own country. It is said that with a 
speaking knowledge of Esperanto, a per- 
son can travel all over the Continent and 
be understood everywhere. Nearly a 
hundred papers are published in the lan- 
guage. Daily papers in every section 
of the United States have given lessons 
and extractsin it. Several weeklieshave 
followed suit, and now one of the most 
prominent monthly magazines has taken 
up the subject. The Esperanto Clubs 
are increasing in number every day. 
The new language is so simple that, 
when properly explained, it can be 
mastered in a few weeks. 
With Vocabulary. 12mo. Cloth. 

20 cents net, by mail 55 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 


Elections and Changes. 


The Board of Education of Seattle, 


and Assistant Supt. Frank Bunker, for 
terms of three and two years respec- 
tively. 

In Camden, S. C., the senool trustees 
| of District No. 1, have elected the teach- 
ers for next year. R. M. Kennedy is to 
be superintendent, and E. C. Laurens 
principal of the high school. 


C. H. Wood, of Winchester, is to be 


next year. 
who will go to Richmond, Ind. 


E. E. McLaughlin, for the past two 
|years principal of the township high 
|school at Murphysboro, IIl., has been 
| elected superintendent of the schools cf 
| Carbondale in the same State. 


Prin. Peter Johnson, of the high schcol 
{of New Ulm, Minn., will succeed Supt. 
| A. D. Wakefield and Lamberton. Mr. 


| Wakefield is to take a similar position at 
| Stewartville. 


A Union College. 
| W. W. Andrews, Dean of the Faculty 
;of Applied Science, Mt. Allison Uni- 
| versity, writing in the Daily Telegraph 
of St. John, N. B., urges that New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and Nova 
Scotia, unite in building up a technical 
college for the maritime provinces. 
‘‘Why,”’ writes Dean Andrews, ‘‘should 
not the University of New Brunswick 
join the confederation of colleges and send 
her men in — sciences to a maritime 
college of technology situated at Truro or 
Amherst? If we cannot have legislative 
union let us have educational union in 
the matter of technical education. 
Would not a scheme like this make the 
| very best use of our present educational 
| facilities? The colleges relieved of the 
| burden of the costly work of the last two 
| years will be able to do more for pure 
i science and general education. Should 
| we not be able to give our young engineers 
'a higher standing before the world? 
| Should not we reap thru a research de- 
| partment stronger than any one prov- 
| ince can equip, greater advantage to the 
| industrial life of maritime Canada? This 
\is a simple business proposition and it 
‘is for a business government and the 
| business men of the province to decide 
| how it shall be dealt with in the best 
|interests of our province. We are at 
| the parting of the ways, and the decision 
| of the present will influence for gcod or 
lill for a century to come, the develop- 
iment of technical education and _there- 
'fore the industrial development of mari- 
| time Canada.” 











| Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

| Mrs. Winstow’s SoorHinc Syrup has_ been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
| OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. _ It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Wash., has re-elected Supt. F. B. Cooper | 


principal of the schools at Milton, Ind, | 
He succeeds J. W. Autland, | 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
| Everything neve’ in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





| 
NEA. Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N.E.A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 
Y | » 1907. 
Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 
California. 








It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile_and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It's thepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 


Fred Harvey meals, the 


best in the West. 
oz 
ChicaggoO 
x ayo @ 


£9 
$07 


J 
AAV} ld 
5) 

‘Lie Angeles 7 

You travel on a safe my 
road, a dustless road ‘and ong the 
a comfortable road. ) is " e 
certain days, via Grand a v1 
Canyon, personally con- Santa Fe 
ducted. 

Trail 
Address G. ©. Dillard, Canyon 
Gen. EasternAgt.,A.T. 


& SF. Ry., 977 Broad- gd 


way, New York City, 
6 
A 





Special excursions on 


Round-trip tickets will 
be on sale for this occasion 
at very low rates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 














EST Nuttall’s Rirds of the U. S and 
Canada Cloth, $3.00. 
4 pages. 
IR D 110 colored illastrations. 
272 biack and white illustrations. 
00 THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, 82.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON } 
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“a used SAPOL! 
KNOW its service 
A cake of iratonce. 




























RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Spirit of Nature Study 


By Epwarp F. Bicetow, Editor of the Department of Nature and Science in St. Nicholas 





to be. Such a teacher’s enthusiasm will overccme all obstacles and inspire others. 

Failures are only among teachers who depend on ‘‘I was taught to do it this way,”’ 
or upon certain books of method, upon schedules of assignment or upon obtaining certain material. 

In Nature Study especially the spirit is all important; the letter is secondary. This book 
is designed to create and to increase this success-giving quality of Nature Study teaching. It 
tells and inspires the teacher with the what to be, though it does not say a word about the what 
to do and when and where and how. 

For the general reader the book is full of interest and suggestion. And more than all it 
is readable. It also will set you to thinking. It will provoke discussion. Though you may not 
agree with it in certain points, your own ideas, by that very disagreement, will be all the 
clearer,—and that is not the least of the purposes of the book. 


N “eve. STUDY. is always a success when the teacher has the right spirit. It is bound 


I2mo .. CLOTH PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.00 NET, BY MAIL $1.10 


100 Lessons in Nature About My 
School-House 


By Frank O. Payne 


that teachers need to help them. It indicates a method, marks out an attractive series of 

lessons, gives many model lessons that have proved successful in the author’s own school, 
suggests to teachers many ways of making the work of greatest value as well as of interest, 
and is fully illustrated. 


NJ “ent STUDY is being introduced into most progressive schools. This is the book 


I12MO CLoTH ILLUSTRATED $1.00 NET 


Education Through Nature Study 
FOUNDATIONS AND METHOD 
By Pror. Joun B. Munson, Ph.D., Department of 
Biology, State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 


HE AUTHOR gives a scientific character to nature study, and aids the scientific prepara- 

7 tion of teachers. He bases his methods on the fundamental laws of life and development. 

The book assists those who desire to teach Nature Study but are bewildered by the vast 
array of objects and phenomena that present themselves. 


12M0 =6© CLoTH ILLUSTRATED ~— $1.25 NET 


Floral Record 
FOR PLANT ANALYSIS, DESCRIPTION AND DRAWING 
By E. C. SHerman, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, N. J. 


N INEXPENSIVE plant record. Simple enough for any grade but sufficiently complete to 

A fill the needs of most high schools. Two opposite pages are devoted to each plant; on 

one are forms for plant description and the other is to be used for drawings of parts of 

the plants. An analysis accompanies the above mentioned pages, simple enough so that it may 
be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. 


I2MO PAPER ILLUSTRATED I5 CENTS NET 





A. S. Barnes & Company, - New York City 
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Mew Work State Education Department A SWEEP ~ VICTORY 
Syllabus jo Elementary Schools || 7 SAAC PITMAN 


SEVENTH YEAR—READING 


POEMS FOR READING AND 
ELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
IN THE SEVENTH YEAR 
No. 245-246 of Maynard’s English Classic Series SPEED witH ACCURACY 
Containing: Browning—The Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to AGAIN TRIUMPHANT 
Aix, Herve ~ a Macaulay — “a and the nine Se- 
lections for Memorizing in the Seventh Year, men- At the great International Contest for Speed and A in 
tioned on pages 29 and 30 of the Syllabus for Elemen- shorthand writing, held at Boston, pete. 9 30, sth made te 
tary Schools. iu auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Miss 
76 pages, cloth. rice 25 cents a copy Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
EIGHTH YEAR—READING national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac Pitman writer) again 


won the Miner Gold Medal. 
SCOTT-THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Complete—With portrait, biographical sketch, critical eee a ms — — CUP 
introduction, synopsis, and introductory and explana- can tins discs eeadnitints 
tory notes. 
272 pages, cloth. _—_‘ Price 30 cents a copy 





























Gross 


SPEED IMMATE- 


nel Seep SYSTEM 
ein “MrnvrE -, 


POEMS FOR READING AND Nellie M. Wood 33 22 28 163 Isaac Pitman 
jehman 3 

SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING Fred Inland 26 30 a 1 Graham 

IN THE EIGHTH YEAR oH. Welsh. 150 it | |ieenOuenen 


No. 170-171 of Maynard’s English Classic Series Five other contestants entered but failed to qualify. 


Containing the nine short poems mentioned on page PERCENTAGE TABLE: MINER MEDAL 
33 of the Syllabus for Elementary Schools and the ten For writers of 1ess than ten years’ experience. 
Srllabwe for Memorizing, on pages 34 and 35 of the S.H.Godfrey | 165 | 24 | 7 | °123 | Isanec Pitman 


. j S. H. Godfrey's transcript was the only one of 
133 pages, cloth Price 25 cents a CoEy sufficient merit to be rated for this trophy. 


NAME 
PER 
MINUTE ERRORS 





| 
| 

















ga@s> Send for a copy of Prtman’s Journal for April, 1907, con- 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. taining a full report of this contest, also for a copy of “ Some 


Points.”” A postal will bring both. 
PUBLISHERS 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., New York 


Publishers of “Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand,”’ $1.25 
Adopted by the New York High Schools. 


THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management Education Through Nature Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By Asst.Supt.J.S. Taylor Pd.D.oftheN. Y. Ry Prof. J.B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Princi- 

City Schools. A most practical book, origi- School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book pal in tbe Minneapolis Public Schools, 

i a } The first book published on basketry. 

nally prepared for use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher. | designed expressly for teachers and 
Ov. 


teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. schools. Cloth, 12mo. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, = 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 




















i UM CUIQUE.” Every pupil has his own books, why 
Les) Lid not his own pencils? Where schools provide uni- 
“dy form pencils, they obtain uniform results. Each 
; Y one likes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
> room, the same as in the home. A school is known 
: 5 by the pencil it uses. Set the standard as high 
_as you please, and there is a DIXON PENCIL to 
match it. 
mm We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Guide, which we will be glad to send to all inter- 
ested in the selection of good serviceable pencils for school work. They will 


help you to find THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 


curvtirme: JOSEPH DXN SSO 
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9 0 G when in want of 
DON T F R ET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 


The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. 


experience in the business gives us 
advantages that others donot possess. 


We shall be pleased to give you 


estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 


will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Long 




















Wheat Shall I Recite? 





Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 

Compiled by Burton E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 
Cloth. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 

Special Library tinding. $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.60 








The Baker @ Taylor Co., 33-37 17th St., New York. 





Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 








Subtract the time required tomove 
a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


» The New Tri-Chrome | 
- =6=s Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. ¥ 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
4 the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
























Position Wanted 


| As teacher of Domestic Science by gradu- 


ate of the Boston Cooking School. Good 
references. 


HENRIETTA G. GOULD, 
1005 West 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


=, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices, 

E.4. Sheldon & So. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago 

















